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*.*The Bank publishes from time to time in this 
Monthly Review signed articles by exponents of 
different theories on questions of public interest. 
Bank is not necessarily in agreement with 
the views expressed in these articles. 
Cable and Wireless of To-day 
By The Rt. Hon. Lord Inverforth, P.C., D.S.M. 
|: one of his less fantastic moments, and having laid down 





for a space the axe which he is continually grinding, 
Mr. H. G. Wells remarks, “‘ Had the people of the United 
States spread over the American continent with only horse 
traction, rough road, and letter-writing to keep them together, 
it seems inevitable that differences in local economic conditions 
would have developed different social types, that wide separation 
would have fostered differences of dialect and effaced sympathy, 
that the inconveniences of attending Congress at Washington 
would have increased with every advance of the frontier 
westward, until at last the States would have fallen apart into 
a loose league ——— independent and divergent nations.” 
Wars for min wealth, for access to the sea and so forth, he 
adds, would have followed, ‘“‘ and America would have become 
another Europe. But the river steamboat, the railway and the 
telegraph arrived in time to prevent this separation. . . .” 
That paragraph, so patently true of the early United States, 
was, in some senses, rising as it may seem, never more 
applicable to the British Empire than it is to-day. Historians 
and sociologists have laboured for years to point the true causes 
of the disintegration of the federations and empires of Rome, 
Greece, Mongolia, Spain and China. The decay of moral fibre, 
the sudden cutting-off of access to some indispensable mineral 
supply, the deliberate cultivation of y for tyranny’s sake, 
all these in their turn and many more have served the historians’ 
and in their turn have been discarded, while the real 
reason—lack of communications—remains all but unobserved. 
It is an odd fact but one worth continual remembrance that 
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during the thousands of years which separated the Pharaohs 
of Ancient Egypt from the era of Queen Victoria, mankind 
hardly added a single mile per hour to the speed at which he 
was able to effect his communications. The Napoleonic 
courier dashing on horseback from the frontiers of Poland to 
the gates of Paris with dispatches was able to travel no faster 
than the mounted Roman legionary of almost two thousand 
years before. The assassination of the Russian Emperor Paul 
in 1801, was only known in Paris a fortnight after the event. 
It took as long to convey a message from Rome to London in 
William IV’s day, probably, as it had done in the days of 
Julius Cesar. 

The importance of communications in the Empire to-day 
cannot be magnified. We have the lessons of earlier, infinitely 
less powerful empires to guide us, and if we but apply our 
intelligence we shall see plainly that one of the real secrets of 
an empire’s endurance lies in its communications. Cut off 
London or Paris, Berlin or New York telegraphically from the 
rest of the world for the short space of twenty-four hours and 
judge what would be the effect on international finance or 
politics, even on the trivial details of everyday life; also judge 
what gr ange oo — lies, — fies Bae Fae 

o-day, wi e responsibilities on our shoulders 
of an pte three times greater than the whole of Europe and 
seven times as large as the Roman Empire at its zenith, imperial 
communications are a matter of such importance that their 
potentialities can hardly be exaggerated or overestimated. And 
to-day the heart of the Empire, London, has its vast arteries of 
communication by cable and wireless stretching to the farthest 
outpost, to Vancouver, to Capetown, to Aden, Singapore, 
Bombay, Melbourne and W on, so that within a few 
seconds of its happening in London the news of an event of 
importance can be made known to those concerned in any part 
of the Imperial fabric. It is like a fantastic dream of some 
medieval necromancer come true. An operator sits at the 
keyboard of a tele-printer in the Central Telegraph Station of 
Cable and Wireless Limited, in Moorgate, and as he taps those 
very words are being simultaneously received thousands of miles 
away : what dreams of Roger Bacon’s could be more fanciful 
than that ? 

It is indeed fortunate for the Empire that her builders in 
earlier days were men of marked foresight, that just as the 
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— (or should I not say the Scots?) led the way in the 
ding of steel ships, so did they lead the way in establishing 
world-wide communication by means of the telegraph. To-day 
we are reapi oe gna eng ty Roe eer 
Lord Kelvin, Sir Charles Bright and Sir John Pender : to-da 
it is an all-Imperial company, Cable and Wireless Limited, 
with a capital of £52,000,000, which has girdled the world with 
its vast network of communications and t the remotest 
outpost of Empire within a second’s journey of London. More 
than half the world’s wireless routes are controlled by this 
all-Imperial company and close on three-quarters of the world’s 
total mileage of cables. The importance of that fact as regards 
communication within the Empire cannot be too heavily 
underlined. If we turn back to that quotation from Mr. Wells’ 
“‘ Outline of History ” and ponder it, substituting the words 
“ British meg ” for “‘ United States ”’ and so forth, we shall 
see how deeply lies its significance in times of peace no less than 
in times of war. And the operative phrase of the paragraph, of 
course, is contained in the words, “ and the telegraph . . .” 

In these days of television, almost mile-per-second 
Schneider Trophy ‘planes, an all-Empire girdle of wireless 
communication, and tele-photographed pictures from Australia 
to London, it is as instructive as it is amusing to turn back to 
the newspaper files of seventy years ago and more and read 
the showers of scepticism which were poured on the efforts of the 
men of foresight and scientific attainment who laboriously and 
in the face of constantly recurring defeat boldly set out to lay 
cables between d and France, England and Ireland, and 
later between d and the New World. It is not without 
significance that although a scheme for an England-United 
States cable was put forward by one of their own countrymen, 
Cyrus Field, aided by Sir John Pender, Sir Curtis Lampson, 
Sir Charles on a er we a i a 
public were sceptical to the point o: y undersubscri 
the issue of shares iaaeeadl de them, so that it was left to the 
supposed-to-be-unadventurous merchants of Manchester, 
London, Liverpool, Glasgow, and Birmingham to find the bulk 
of the public capital required. And even so eminent a personage 
as the Astronomer-Royal, a professor with the highly appro- 
priate name of Airy, described the attempt as a “‘ mathematical 
impossibility.”” Only the other 7 I came across in Robert 
Chamber’s “‘ Book of Days,” published in 1868, ten years after 
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the laying of the first Atlantic cable and its disastrous break- 
down, these words of intended foreboding : “‘ The bright h 
thus raised were destined to be cruelly damped. On the ard of 
Ergo (1858) the submarine cable refused to ‘ speak,’ and 
it never spoken since.” Such was the voice of scepticism. 
In those not-so-far-off days of seventy years ago, it took 
a message by cable six days to reach India from along 
a series of cable lines down the Mediterranean by easy stages, 
across the Red Sea and in loops down the Indian Ocean, most 
of them owned by private companies. Messages, say, from 
London to Singapore, had to retransmitted as many as 


times. 

The engineers, however, were getting in their ‘prentice 
hand, though it was not until over chirty years had passed that 
in 1901 the first “relay,” designed by S. G. Brown, was put into 
use. This relay automatically received signals from one cable 
and strengthened them before passing them on to the next cable. 
To-day, by means of an apparatus known as the Regenerator, 
introduced in 1923, the signals are automatically fed with new 
energy and corrected for distortion as they flash through the 
relay station. Thus, when a signal is now transmitted from the 
Central Telegraph Station in Moorgate to, say, Australia, it is 
received in he Antipodes almost simultaneously, without the 
intervention of any human hand. Only the other day, when 
Lord Bledisloe, Governor-General of New Zealand, pressed 
a button in Auckland, the signal, which was the means 
of launching a vessel in Belfast, was flashed across those 
thousands of miles of the Cable and Wireless Company's 
cable-lines, more than half-way round the world, in less than 
four seconds. By means of a system known as “ duplexing,” 
first introduced as long ago as 1875, it is possible to transmit as 
many as twenty or thirty different sets of high-speed signals 
on the same cable at one and the same time. 

Many other improvements, of too technical a nature to be 
understood by the non-expert, have been introduced in recent 
years, most of them making not only for greater speeds in 
transmission of messages but for the elimination as far as 
possible of all human error. As for the repairing and the 
renewal of cables, whenever it is found emer pe to perform 
such an operation engineers have so perfected their methods 
that it is possible means of highly sensitive apparatus to 
locate within a few hundred yards a fault that has developed 
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on a cable that is perhaps a thousand miles or more in length. 
Formerly, on a long stretch of cable, days, weeks, sometimes 
months, were spent in finding the exact F gpm 3 of the fault, 

ppling to the cable and raising it to the surface. To-day, 

wever, the fault is located automatically and, further, there 
is a robot-like device which cuts the faulty cable in two under 
the surface and raises the wanted end to the deck of the cable- 
ship. In those early days, too, immense power was required 
for transmission (that was one of the reasons for the wearing-out 
of the first Atlantic cable on which a potential of as much as 
2,000 volts was employed), and seventeen words a minute, as 
against 600 words a minute on a “ loaded” cable of to-day, 
was looked on as the last word in high speed. When, for 
instance, in 1858 Queen Victoria sent the first Royal message 
across the first Atlantic cable, it took over two hours to transmit 
it—one hundred words in all ! 

In a generation which, thanks to the genius of the Marchese 
Marconi, has grown up with the wonders of wireless being 
performed every day in its midst, it is almost unnecessary to 
stress such things. Wonderment at such scientific miracles no 
longer starts from our eyes as we read in the papers one morning 
that Cable and Wireless have inaugurated a direct telephoto- 

phic service on commercial lines between England and 
ustralia, only to read a few days later that a film showing the 
arrival of the airmen Scott and Black in Melbourne has been 
flashed direct to London and screened in picture-houses within 
a brief interval of its arrival. In such a world astonishment can 
have no part, though this should not blind those of us of an 
older generation to the marvellous and vast improvements of 
recent years which have rendered such a system of world-wide 
wireless communications as that of Cable and Wireless, with 
its Beam Transmission, almost as perfect as mankind can ever 
hope to make it, a system so highly mechanised that error can 
have no share in it. Already in its brief history the tele- 
ao hy service of the Company, between England and the 
nited States and England and Australia, has justified itself 
in the eyes of industrialists of all classes, from newspaper 
icture-editors and engineers to fashion experts and large 
banking concerns. Hurried designs for new shoes, new dress 
models, motor cars, have been Rashed through the ether by 
this means, as well as actual facsimiles of balance-sheets, 
cheques (accepted as legal tender by banks at the receiving end) 
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and highly-detailed architectural and engineering plans and 
drawings. 

The present go! arose out of the position of affairs in 
1928. The Eastern Telegraph Company had for many years 
operated the cable communications between this country, the 
Mediterranean, South Africa and India. In close association 
with the Eastern, the Western Telegraph Co. had the cable 
connection between this country and South America, while the 
Eastern Extension carried the Eastern Indian route to China 
and Australia. An alternative route from this country to 
Australia across Canada and the Pacific was operated by the 
Pacific Cable Board which had been formed in 1902 with the 
British Government, Canada, Australia and New Zealand as 
partners. The conditions of international cable telegraphy 
remained unchanged for 25 years, until in 1927 the Beam 
Wireless Stations, which had been built by Marconi’s Wireless 
Telegraph Co. to the designs of Marchese Marconi, established 
wireless communications between this country on the one side 
and India, South Africa and Australia on the other. The 
stations in this country were owned by H.M. Postmaster- 
General, and this competition led to protests from the Canadian, 
Australian and New Zealand Governments, which were jointly 
interested in the Pacific Cable. A conference was therefore 
called in 1928 to which both this country and the various 
Dominions sent representatives. The recommendations of this 
conference were :— 

1, That a new company (now Cable and Wireless (Holding), 
Ltd.) be formed to acquire all the ordinary shares of the 
Eastern, the Eastern Extension and the Western Telegraph 
Companies and all the issued shares of Marconi’s Wireless 


Telegraph Co. 

2. That another new company (now Cable and Wireless, 
Limited) be formed to take over from the four last-mentioned 
companies all their traffic assets, a them shares in exchange. 

3. That Cable and Wireless, Ltd., should take a lease for 
25 years of the Beam Stations from the Post Office, paying a 
rent at the rate of £250,000 a year in addition to 12 per cent. 
of the amount by which the profits shall exceed £1,865,000 p.a. 
The company was also to acquire for cash the Imperial Cable 
across the Atlantic (£450,000), the West India Cable (£300,000) 
and the Pacific Cable, belonging jointly to the British, the 
Canadian, the Australian and the New Zealand Governments 
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(£1,750,000, of which oan £1,233,000 is being met 
by annuity payments until 1952). 

4. t an Imperial Communications Advisory Committee 
should be set up, composed of representatives of this country 
and the Dominions, and that tia Cuangaite should consult with 
the Committee on questions of policy, including alteration of 
rates. 

5. That 50 per cent. of the revenue of Cable and Wireless, 
Ltd., in excess of £1,865,000 should be at the disposal of the 
Advisory Committee. 

In pursuance of the plan which had been made and these 
recommendations, the shareholders in the three cable com- 
panies and in the Marconi Company, to the extent of over 
4 per cent., exchanged their shares for stock in Cable and 

ireless (Holding), Ltd. At the same time these companies 
passed their c assets, together with £1,250,000 in cash 
which was required for the purchase of Government cables, to 
Cable and Wireless, Ltd., receiving in exchange shares in that 


— , 
e capital of Cable and Wireless (Holding), Ltd., is 
5,700,000 and the whole of it has been issued in exchange 
for in the Eastern, the Eastern Extension, the Western 
and Marconi Telegraph Companies, which have thus become 
subsidiary companies. The e cable companies (and their 
subsidiary cable companies) have large holdings in British 
Government and other securities as well as their holdings in 
Cable and Wireless, Ltd. The Marconi Company has a 
manufacturing business as well as its holding in Cable and 
Wireless, Ltd. The three sources of income of the Cable and 
Wireless p may therefore be set out as follows :— 
1. The profits of the telegraph business of Cable and 
Wireless, Ltd. 
2. Ld wag of the manufacturing business of Marconi’s 
Wireless Telegraph Co. 
3. The income fen the investments in British Govern- 
ment and other securities held by the cable companies. 
Here, then, with the bringing together of the two great 
modern means of communication, cable and wireless, each of 
them, for a variety of reasons, both commercial and scientific, 
complementary to the other, is the culmination of over seventy 
’ bold endeavour towards the complete and instantaneous 
ilive-ep not only among the outposts of the Empire but of 
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the Empire with the rest of the commercial world. For it 
would be idle to pretend ection of a system which linked 
up only the Empire and left the remainder of the world 
untouched. This ideal has now been achieved by the formation 
of Imperial and International Communications, Ltd., now 
known as Cable and Wireless, Ltd., with its Chairman, Mr. 
J. C. Denison-Pender, grandson of the Sir John Pender, who 
helped first to span the Atlantic by cable, and its Managing 
Directors, Sir Norman Leslie, Bart., C.B.E., and Mr. Edward 
Wilshaw, J.P., F.C.LS., and myself as President of the Cable 
and Wireless (Holding) Company. Something of the widespread 
ramifications of this Company may - gained from the facts 
that on the cable side it comprises the amalgamation of the 
following companies : The Eastern Telegraph Co., the Eastern 
and South ‘eanvagghe Telegraph Co., the Direct Spanish Telegraph 
Co., the E a Telegraph Co., the Halifax and 
Bermuda Cable én the Western Telegra h Co., the Direct 
West India Cable Co., the African Direct elegraph Co., the 
West African Telegraph Co., the Cuba Submarine Telegraph 
Co., the West India and Panama Telegra ph Co., the West 
Coase of ee Telegraph Co., the Pacific Cable’ Board, the 

ae loach Co., sens the Eastern Extension, Australasian 
and ond China 


On the ae side ie culmination of achievement in the 
merger is to be found in the transfer of Marconi’s Wireless 
Telegraph Co. traffic and its ensuing revenue. 

The linking-up of these various wid cable interests 
in the company of ‘Cable and Wireless, Ltd., has meant among 
other things direct communication between England, Portugal, 
Spain and Gibraltar and so to Malta, Alexandria, Zanzibar, 
British East Africa, Portuguese East Africa, Durban, Bombay, 
and Colombo—an All-Red Route to India. Here, from Madras, 
the cables stretch eastwards to Penang and Singapore and so to 
Australia, New Zealand and the Dutch East Indies. From Aden 
there is, however, an alternative route to Australia, by way of 
Seychelles, Mauritius and Cocos Island, to Singapore by way 
of Java and so to Hong-Kong and, over the t Northern 
Company’s cables, to Japan and St 

estwards, the Cable and Wireless Company’s lines 
stretch to Canada, South America, the West Indies and by way 
of Vancouver and Fanning Island (the longest stretch of cable 
in the world, measuring 3,500 miles) to Fiji, Norfolk Island, 
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New Zealand and Australia. Southwards, the Company’s cables 
also reach to Madeira, St. Vincent, Ascension Island, St. Helena 
and Cape Town—another important alternative route to South 
Africa. On the North Atlantic route the Company own two 
highly important cables—one stretching from Porthcurno, near 
Penzance, by way of Harbour Grace to Halifax, N.S., the other 
from Porthcurno to Halifax by way of Fayal in the Azores. 
From here messages are dispatched immediately into the 
interior of Canada. 

Probably the most valuable service the Company has 
rendered the City has been through the ing of an office in 
Shorter’s Court for the acceptance and di transmission of 
telegrams between the London Stock Exchange and Wall 
Street. One channel of the New York Beam Wireless Service 
is reserved solely for this business so that there should be no 
delay in the transmission of these highly urgent messages by 
the interleaving of other less t commercial and social 
——_ So swift, indeed, 4 i — with the wore 

tates that it is nowadays e—and practised every day o 
the week from Monday till Friday—for a business man in his 
London office marking his e “ Via Imperial "’ to com- 
municate with his Wall Street broker and get a reply in under 
two minutes—an effort of which mr oe i » messenger 
of the Gods, might well feel prodigiously and justly proud. 
Messages for New York telephoned to the Central Telegraph 
Station in Moorgate are dispatched across the Atlantic 
wireless word for word as they are taken down. Time lost can 
be measured only in decimal points of a second. 

It would be to set any bounds to the radio communica- 
tions of Cable and Wireless. The Marconi Beam System is 
capable of transmitting messages to Tokio or Melbourne, 
Lourengo Marques or the Falkland Islands, Rio de Janeiro, 
Buenos Aires or Calcutta direct, with only an infinitesimal 
of the power required a few years ago and by means of a plant 
which could be accommodated in the living-room of a moderate- 
sized dwelling-house. The great transmitting and receiving 
stations of the Company are to be found now at Bridgwater, 

ar, Dorchester, Brentwood, Somerton, and Grimsby, to 
and from which messages are flashed across landlines to and 
from London. Here, again, speed is the essence of the achieve- 
ment and lost time measured in fractions of a second. 


INVERFORTH. 
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*,.*The Bank publishes from time to time in this 
Monthly Review signed articles by exponents of 
ag theories on questions of public interest. 
The Bank is not necessarily in agreement with 
the views expressed in these articles, 


Empite Trade To-day 
By H. V. Hodson. 
"Tt British Empire, as an economic group, is often 





thought of as a rim of primary producing countries with 

an industrial hub. Such a description, however, might 
be very misleading ; for although most trade within the Empire 
is an exchange of manufactures for raw uce the Mother 
Country is far from having a monopoly of secondary industry. 
It is well to remember such facts as that the gross output of 
Australia’s manufacturing industries greatly exceeds that of her 
primary industries, or that Canada, before the slump, was not 
only a considerable exporter of manufactures to this country 
but was on balance an international lender. 

Ever since the war, though the primary industries of the 
oversea Dominions have greatly increased their output, as 
sources of employment and as direct means of supporting a 
rising population they have been no more than stagnant. The 
slump has accentuated this tendency by driving many people 
from the country to the towns and often back to the countries 
whence they had emigrated. One corollary is that the recovery 
of the Dominions is to be measured at least as much by the 
condition of their secondary industries and by the degree of 
urban on ae ap Pe by the yen beta thee Le oe 
renewed p ity of their pri ucers, t, 
it will be aan tae every one of the Dominions has travelled 
well beyond the nadir of depression, in spite of the low prices 
still ruling for primary commodities, which is the most 
important general circumstance that affects them all. 


CANADA 

_ _ Indeed, apart from low prices, there is not much in common 
in the economic conditions of the different Dominions, so there 
is no course open to the writer on Empire trade but to review 
each of them in turn. In some measure Canada was bound to 
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share in her neighbour’s fortunes. Her greater dependence 
upon exports and her external indebtedness made her worse off 
than the United States ; but she was better off in at least two 
very important respects—the comparative stability of her 
oversea markets, the strength of her banking structure. 

In 1933, Canada received a valuable bonus from the fall 
of the dollar ; for while her own prices were boosted by the 
partial symp athetic fall of her own currency, she no longer had 
to pay so high a premium on the funds required for the service 
of loans raised in the United States. Even so, governmental 
and municipal indebtedness remains one of her toughest 
problems. In 1934 Canada received another accidental bonus 
from her neighbour, in the shape of the rise in wheat prices 
following the American drought. Canada herself by no means 
escaped adverse weather conditions, but she got the best of the 
argument between short crop and higher prices, and she has 
been able to market considerable quantities of low-grade wheat 
in the United States this season. The money income of her 
farm population, it is reckoned, was 12 per cent. higher in the 
third quarter of last year than in the same period of 1933. The 
improvement in agriculture was reinforced by a t expansion 
of the mineral industry. The estimated value of mineral 
production in 1934 was $278,337,000, an increase of 27 per 
cent, on 1933. 

This expansion of purchasing power among primary 
producers was naturally passed on to other industries, including 
the railways. Gross railway earnings on the two great systems 
have been higher than for three years past, and net earnings 
should make a still better showing through the limitation of 
—— The urban industries have profited not only by 

ph ge tr but also by an independent expansion of 
power, under the influence of reviving 

pore Bre and a liberal monetary policy. The very important 
tourist trade has received some advantage from better conditions 
over the border. But perhaps the greatest encouragement 
comes from the external trade figures. Canadian exports in 
1934, at $653,000,000, were $121,000,000 higher than in 1933, 
and imports, at $513,000,000, were $102,000,000 higher. 
Canada has undoubtedly reaped considerable advantage from 
the Ottawa agreements—a fact which was emphasised by 
Mr. Bennett in the recent debate in the Dominion Parliament, 
and not denied by Mr. Mackenzie King, who claimed only that 
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he could have arranged things still more favourably on the basis 
of a much lower Canadian tariff. The Dunning tariff, he 
claimed with some justice, was much more advantageous to 
British trade than the concessions so hardly wrung from the 
Conservative Government. 


AUSTRALIA 

The other great wheat-exporting country of the Empire, 
Australia, has had rather a different recent economic history. 
Away from the direct influence of American conditions, and 
with her economy precariously perched on her imports of 
capital, she felt the impact of the slump sooner than Canada, 
indeed sooner than almost any other great country. In com- 
pensation, the rise in the price of her other staple export, wool, 
and her ability, in her detached position, to practise independent 
measures towards internal revival, allowed her to recover 
somewhat in advance of her fellow Dominion. 

Australia’s fundamental economic problem in the years of 
shadow was to adjust her economy to the cessation of oversea 
borrowing. This problem, rendered all the more arduous by 
the collapse of primary prices, had two aspects—the balance of 
trade and governmental finance. The exigencies on both sides 
seemed to dictate the most rigorous deflation, but by dint of 
exchange depreciation on the one hand, and the ag eR 
of confidence in government credit on the other hand, Australia 
was able to mix inflationary with deflationary ingredients in her 
official economic prescription. The cure worked. A succession 
of good seasons and a possibly excessive paring of im gave 
her a surplus on her external balance. Budget deficits were 
kept within such limits that they could be satisfactorily covered, 
together with the cost of public works for the relief of un- 
employment, by internal financing. The success of London 
conversions and of internal flotations is a tribute to the success 
of this side of Australian policy. 

Nevertheless, Australia has many difficulties still to face. 
One is the tendency of interest rates to rise, while the States 
are still necessitous borrowers. The budget troubles of the 
States inflame the constitutional problem, which in its present 
form is to be reckoned practically an economic phenomenon, 
Behind it lies the still more fundamental Doig of low prices 
for aap commodities. In spite of the fall in wool prices 
at the beginning of 1934, which cut between £10,000,000 and 
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£15,000,000 off the value of Australia’s clip, the wool industry 
as a whole is probably making satisfactory profits to-day, and 
the mutton and lamb trade is also in a comparatively sound 
position. Dairy farmers and cattle-ranchers, however, are still 
_ making both ends — Possibly one-half of aspen A s 
wheat growers can earn a living even at t prices for grain, 
but the rest must cut costs still further if they are not eventually 
to be driven out of production. A small rise might be sufficient 
to maintain a stable industry, and the projected fixation of an 
“ Australian price " of 4s. gd. a bushel for wheat sold on the 
home market will be a very valuable pe 

Australian producers, and their political representatives, 
are stubbornly opposed to the contalediga of exports or produc- 
tion of ye commodities. On their side they have the 
irrefutable argument that expansion of demand is infinitely 
preferable to contraction of supply, which is essentially a 
deflatio: measure. But the Australian producers have been 
more forcibly moved, first, by the belief that contraction was 
being forced on them, ostensibly in their own interests, but 
actually as a measure of protection for British agriculture ; and, 
secon r by fear of permanent stagnation in industries accus- 
tomed to e a vista of ora of indefinite expansion. Australia, they 
say, is perhaps = world’s most efficient producer of agricultural 
and pastoral staples ; why, then, should she voluntarily accept 
contraction in that réle at the dictate of British protectionism ? 

So Australia is bending her energies to the search for new 
foreign markets. It is a hard task, but there is a warning for 
us in the very effort. If Australia makes special trade terms 
with foreign countries, the concessions that she offers are bound 
to make some inroad into our own ronan. coal are see under the 
Australian tariff. Australia points us i bly to the choice 
that we must make if there is to be any principle in imperial 
economic relations: whatever may be our fiscal attitude in 
regard to foreign countries, is specialisation or national self- 
sufficiency to be the objective of economic policy within the 
Commonwealth? It is unfortunate, perhaps, that just as we 
are apparently seeking greater national self-sufficiency, ee 
is turning towards the opposite ideal. The Country P 
which to-day holds the balance of power in the federal Parlia- 
ment, stands unequivocally for freer trade. Mr. Lyons’ visit 
thus offers us an excellent opportunity for a fresh review of our 
own imperial economic policy. 
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New ZEALAND 

New Zealand, by contrast with Australia, has never sought 
salvation by high and wide protection for secondary industries. 
It is the more regrettable, therefore, that she should be 
threatened more vitally than any other country of the Empire 
by the policy of protection by restriction. Her staple exports 
are mutton and lamb and dairy produce. She has shared in the 
benefits of higher prices for wool and for mutton—in the latter 
case partly the result of the restriction of supply in the British 
market. But it is not always fully realised what difficult 
problems are created by output-restriction for a country 
unsuited to alternative industries, problems that are not by any 
means solved even if restriction results in a large rise of prices. 
Land, which is probably mortgaged, must go out of cultivation. 
Employment must be found for the labour displaced. Railways 
and other services, designed on the supposition that production 
would continue to expand as in the past, become a toll on the 
country instead of an asset. 

New Zealand had in fact invested far more in railways and 
other public capital works than her immediate prospects 
justified. As in Australia, the expenditure of borrowed money 
on governmental works had become one of the principal 
industries of the country. Public retrenchment and the 
cessation of borrowing thus threw out of work a large body of 
men unattached to any private industry and therefore untibely 
to find employment until industry had not merely attained but 
had surpassed the pre-slump level of activity. This problem 
will remain with New Zealand for some time to come. 

The exchange value of the New Zealand pound is still a 
matter of public controversy in the Dominion. Up to January, 
1933, it will be recalled, New Zealand maintained a 10 per cent. 
premium on sterling. Under this régime, the balance of 
payments provided ample sterling funds for debt service and 
other payments due. Hence the depreciation of the currency 
to the same level as the sapere paseo: (80 per cent. of 
sterling), not being dictated by ext pressure, ought to have 
been undertaken only as an integral part of plans of internal 
reconstruction. Unfortunately, it was sectional interest that 
dominated the controversy and largely decided the issue. The 
Government had to pay for its policy not only in the added 
burden of oversea interest but in its undertaking to take 
over surplus sterling balances from the banks. This meant a 
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costly outlay, though of course equivalent assets were acquired. 
The establishment of the new Bank of New Zealand, which has 
assumed both the accumulated funds and the undertaking, thus 
appreciably lightens the problem of governmental finance. It 
has also meant an assurance of exchange stability. Until the 
central bank was set up, the exchange rate was “ in politics,” 
and there could be no confidence that it would remain fixed for 
any | of time ; one of the first actions of the governor of 
the was to give an assurance that the rate would remain 
unchanged “ for a long period unless there should be a marked 
alteration in existing conditions.” 

The references to the exchange rate made by the Royal 
Commission on the tariff will be mentioned later. The tenour 
and the details of the Commission’s report (their terms of 
reference having included the Ottawa formula of “ equal 
competitive opportunity ”) were in favour of lower duties on 
British goods. Unfortunately, the resultant amendments of the 
New Zealand tariff were ao gs he way of postponement— 
than had been recommended. e cuts actually made are 
nevertheless important. A certain measure of internal reflation 
is also to be expected in New Zealand, — way of a 
larger programme of government expenditure ; and the com- 
bination of this force with lower duties should result in an 


expansion of her imports. 


SouTH AFRICA 

New Zealand has gained appreciably from the high price 
of gold (now about 180s. an oz. in her currency), many 
unempl men having been put to work on abandoned or 
neglected alluvial its. Australia has gained still more, and 
the prosperity of gold-mining has already caused her to resume 
her réle as an international borrower. But of course the coun 
that has gained most from the gold boom has been Sou 
Africa. ithout it, the Union might to-day have been in an 
unenviable position, instead of a very enviable one, for she has 
had bad luck in other ways. She had no sooner escaped from 
drought than a plague of locusts wrought serious injury to 


her crops. 

Even the gold boom itself, as far as volume of production 
is concerned, ened in 1934, the output of the mines being 
less in each month than a year previously. Profits, of course, 
were considerably higher. Exports other than gold, however, 
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were steadily better, a significant feature being the revival of 
the diamond trade. Exports of diamonds still amount to less 
than a million pounds’ worth a year, but the improvement is 
distinct and growing, and mining is starting * A high 
price for gold, associated as it is with low prices of commodities, 
is a by-product of depression, whereas a rising diamond market, 
associated with freer expenditure and steadier confidence, is a 
signal of world recovery. 

The Union of South Africa did not enter, at Ottawa, into 
the general undertakings for the revision of tariffs that were 
embodied in the agreements with Canada, Australia and New 
Zealand, but into itemised pledges with regard to the preferences 
on a specified list of goods. Partly as a result of these con- 
cessions, but mainly by reason of her enhanced i 
power through the high — of gold, South Africa has been 
one of our most favourable markets in the past couple of years. 
In L , our to her totalled £18,105,000 ; in 1934 they 
totalled £30,248,185. Unless there is a slump in gold prices, 
there seems to be no reason why this improvement should not 
be consolidated and continued as world recovery proceeds. 


INDIA 


India is another part of the Empire to have profited by 
the high price of gold, though in her case the greater part of her 
of the metal came not from mines but from hoards, 
India, indeed, has kept her head above the international economic 
waters only by drawing heavily upon her reserves. That, 
indeed, is what reserves are for. Her gold exports averaged 
about Rs. 5 crores (£3,750,000) a month through 1934, and 
silver, after the mid-year rise in price, added Rs. 25 lakhs 
(£187,500) a month. The export surplus of Rs. 25 crores on 
her merchandise trade was quite insufficient to provide the 
sterling funds needed for the external debt, and was indeed 
smaller than in 1933. 

This was not because exports were falling but because 
imports were rising. Thanks very largely to the Indo-Japanese 
trade agreement and the Lees-Mody pact, exports of raw cotton 
have risen appreciably, but prices are still very low and there is 
still room for considerable expansion, not least in the trade with 
Lancashire. Low prices have scourged the rural population of 
India very pai y, especially those areas—often the most 
progressive—which concentrate on money crops like sugar and 
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cotton, instead of conducting a primitive subsistence economy. 
The fall in rural purchasing power had a prompt reaction upon 
the towns, whose industrial workers, not yet transformed into 
a permanent urban proletariat (save to some extent in Bombay 
and certain other large centres), habitually drift back to the 
es when jobs are not to be had. This in turn multiplies 


It is all the more to the credit of the Government under 
successive Viceroys that order has been so well maintained, and 
central and provincial finances a on an even keel. Taxation 
has been a grinding burden, but the yield has recently shown an 
encouraging improvement, and considerable savings have been 
effected by conversions to lower rates of interest. Recovery in 
India, which has no great mona | of wealth, is bound to be 
slow. Its strength and pace will depend principally upon 
political conditions—assuming that she continues to find a 
stable market for her products in Great Britain. 


THE Crown COLONIES 

India, though a 2 pee industrial country, is a link between 
the Dominions and the non-self-governing colonies, economic- 
ally as well as politically. The population of the tropical 
po like hers, is poor, and a great part of their cultivation 
is of a subsistence kind. Urban unemployment is a minor or 
non-existent factor. The needs of their people are essentially 
for cheap elementary necessaries, of which at the present day 
Japan is the chief supplier. But whereas India’s economic 
future depends upon a tangle of different factors, theirs depends 
in each case upon the markets for one or two products—the 
West Indies upon , West Africa upon cocoa, ground-nuts 
and palm-oil, East ica upon coffee and sisal, the Malay 
States upon rubber, Ceylon upon rubber and tea. In some 
cases restriction schemes offer a measure of , together with 
many difficulties, but in general the economic future of the 

ical colonies must follow the course of consumption in 
Great Britain and the world at large. Meanwhile they look to 
us for assistance rather than we to them for wider markets. 


GENERAL CONCLUSIONS 

This summary survey of trade conditions in the different 
parts of the British Commonwealth has shown at least one 
thing—the difficulty of generalising about those conditions. 
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But some attempt must now be made to consider the working 
of the Ottawa agreements as a whole. On a broad interpretation 
of the available figures, the agreements have worked more 
favourably towards the Dominions than towards this country. 
In the first nine months of 1934, our imports from British 
countries were £17,000,000 higher than in the same period of 
1932, whereas our exports to them had risen by only £9,600,000. 
Over the same interval, we increased our exports to foreign 
countries by £8,300,000, Taken by themselves, these figures 
would indicate that whereas our sales to the Dominions had 
advanced by little more than would have followed in any case 
from our improved competitive capacity and the general revival 
of their purchasing power, they were enabled to divert a 
substantial portion of our increased purchasing power from 
foreign countries to themselves, 


The statistics, however, must be considered in the light of 
one or two qualifying factors. In terms of sterling, the prices 
of a number of primary commodities had meanwhile risen 
appreciably, partly from natural economic causes and partly 
y ae the operation or the promise of restriction schemes, 
This was bound to expand the value of our imports from 
primary ucing countries like the Dominions faster than our 
imports from manufacturing foreign countries, and faster than 
our exports of manufactured goods in return, The contrast 
was sharpened further by our own internal revival, which caused 
our imports of raw materials to rise more steeply, in bulk as 
well as value, than our imports of manufactures. 


It is to be remembered that there was an inevitable dela 
in the implementation of the Dominions’ undertakings. 
country with a new and fluid tariff system and a thumping 
Government majority can make specific changes in duties on a 
limited number of commodities easily and promptly. It is a 
different story where the tariff is general, complicated and of 
lo yom where political and commercial opposition has 
a treated with great caution, and where the undertaki 
given are for the most part couched in general terms, to 
applied only after detailed investigation by tariff boards. 

It was generally held at the time—and experience has not 
disproved the belief—that as far as Canada, Australia and New 
Zealand were concerned their specific undertakings were of less 
importance than their general promise to reduce duties on 
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British goods to a level no higher than would give United 
Kingdom exporters equal opportunities in their markets with 
their own producers, on the basis of economic and efficient 
production. Only in these general provisions could one seek 
any guiding } newg to govern Empire trade relations. At the 
same time, these clauses attracted the most criticism from those 
who questioned either the short-term or the long-term advisa- 
bility of the Ottawa agreements. The agreements must be 
tested to-day, therefore, from the United Kingdom point of 
view, largely 2 reference to the actual operation of the “ equal 
opportunity ” clauses. 

Mapedones has not been by any means uniform. British 
manufacturers seeking a reduction of Canadian protective 
duties found themselves opposed, not only by Canadian 
industrialists and by the powerful high-protectionist elements 
in the Dominion Government, but even to a large extent by the 
Customs Department itself. In October, 1933, the Canadian 
Tariff Board heard an appeal against the arbitrary valuation of 
British goods for duty purposes. The Chairman ruled 
ey that the Customs Department had had no 
authority since November, 1932, to impose arbitrary valuations 
on British goods, or to apply dumping duties to them. In a 
similar case in the following February, he found it necessary to 
tell the eg of the Department of National Revenue, who 
had said that he had to protect Canadian manufacturers from 
dumping, that his business was not to protect manufacturers, 
but to see that the proper duty was collected. The Supreme 
Court of Canada ruled, however, that decisions of the Tariff 
Board on a about valuation for duty were subject to the 
approval of the Minister of National Revenue—who is a strong 
protectionist. 

The Tariff Board of three under Judge Sedgewick has 
proved itself impartial and assiduous, but the hopes of British 

ers were dashed last May, when, in an interim rt, 
the Board acknowledged itself unable, on the statistical evidence 
that had been placed before it, to determine a basis of relative 
costs of efficient Fan sapere in Great Britain and Canada in 
order to fix the duties on woollen textiles in accordance with 
the Ottawa undertakings. This has been regarded as virtually 
a test case, and the judgment as indicating that the Ottawa 
tariff-fixing principles, in the opinion of the Canadian Tariff 
Board, are not susceptible of application in practice. 
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The Australian Tariff Board has not had to confess itself 
similarly baffled, having taken deliberately a common-sense 
rather than a legalistic interpretation of the Ottawa clauses. 
Partly in view of the Ottawa agreements, but chiefly on other 
—- it recommended a series of tariff alterations, which 

ve just been carried into law by the Government. They 
involve 11 increases and 104 decreases in rates of duty on 
British goods. While the effect of these reductions and increased 
SS may not be immediate, they should materially help 
pa ya industry to profit by any advance in Australia’s prosperity 
urchasing power. 

t is interesting to note that the Australian Tariff Board 
associated its recommendations with the existing rate of 
ex eon London. If the Australian d were to appre- 
ciate, the scale of duties might have to be raised. The same 
view of the connection between the rate of exchange and the 
a ao ge height of tariffs was taken, in effect, by the 
Cana Government when it imposed currency-dumping 
surcharges after the fall of the pound in 1931; and by the 
Government of India when it made the scale of duties on 
foreign cottons, under the Indo-Japanese agreement, dependent 
on — oe ne ae of roughly the existing exchange ratios. 

posite view was taken, however, by the 
New Pyealaad y Tee Commission, which reported last June ; 
for it advised that the major effects of ex e depreciation 
upon relative cost structures worked themselves out quite 
quickly, and that the due level of protection should be assessed 
not upon this but upon quite other considerations. It has 
already been noted that despite the above finding, the New 
Zealand Commission recommended a series of very valuable 
tariff-cuts on British goods. 

In sum, the trend of Dominion tariffs since Ottawa has 
been slowly but perceptibly downward. How much of this is 
due to the agreements dnastive; how much to general 
economic improvement in the Dominions, which has allowed 
them to relax some of the restraints imposed during the crisis ; 
how much to shifts in political opinion and power in their 
capitals, it is impossible to estimate. What is certain is that there 
is a better opportunity to-day than there was two and a half 
years ago to negotiate a real measure of liberation of trade 
within the Commonwealth. Freer trade in United Kingdom 
manufactures, unrestricted entry of Empire primary products 
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into this market—that would be the general plan of campaign. 
The fundamental choice in imperial trade policy can be taken 
apart from other issues of fiscal nrg we to aim at the 
maximum freedom of trade within th p of British 
countries ; or even within the Commonwealth are we to put 
nationalism first, aiming only at regulating for mutual advantage 
the limited trade that remains among units severally determined 
to make themselves as far as possible self-sufficient ? 


H. V. Hopson. 





In response to many requests arrangements have been 
made to reprint in pamphlet form the connected articles by 
different writers on “‘ The Planning of British Agriculture,” 
which appeared in the issues of the Review for November and 
December, 1934, and last month. 

The subject appears to be one of considerable public 
interest, but the Bank desires to indicate that it is not necessarily 


in agreement with any of the views expressed, 
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Notes of the Month 


The Money Market,—The repayment of Treasury bills 
out of the seasonal influx of revenue has continued to dominate 
the money market, and by the middle of February discount 
rates had fallen to record low levels. At that time Treas 
bills were quoted at ,; per cent. for practically 
maturities, and three months’ bank bills were quoted at 
Ys-% per cent. The clearing banks’ loan rates stood at 
4 cent. for loans to the discount market, against Treasury 
bills and other bills eligible for discount at the Bank of England 
and at one per cent. for loans against other forms of collateral. 
Other lenders were nominally quoting }-} per cent., but new 
loans were very difficult to place as bill-brokers in need of 
funds found that it paid them better to sell Treasury bills at 
the ruling rate of ,5; per cent. On February 22nd, however, 
the situation underwent a marked change, for the clearing 
banks announced the conclusion of a new agreement, in 
accordance with which they would neither tender for nor buy 
bills of any maturity at a rate of less than } cent. This 

ement had an immediate effect upon rates, or the Treasury 
bill tender rate for that day averaged 8s, 4: 2 oD oni cent., 
ment with near 11°8od, per cent. the week before. The 
rate for three months’ bank bills was marked{u toys t per cent., 
while on the following Monday three nae reasury bills 
were quoted in the market at $3 per cent. These increases 
in rates were very welcome to the discount market, which 
previously had been —s its bills at a loss, but it is still 
possible that purchases of Treasury bills by others than the 
clearing banks may render it difficult to maintain the } per cent. 
minimum rate. tween the New Year and and the 
volume of outstanding Treasury bills issued by tender had 
fallen from £449°6 to ~ ey millions, and repayments will 
continue up to the end of the financial year. Still, there is no 
doubt that a discount rate of less than } per cent. represented 
an intolerable anomaly, and it is to be h that the new 
efforts to enforce a more reasonable rate will prove successful. 


The Foreign Exchanges.—During the past month the 
foreign exchange market has been subject to three or four 
different cross-currents. The first was the uncertainty caused 
by the long delay of the United States Supreme Court in 
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aay Ag its Gold Clause judgment. Upto February 18th, 
when the judgment was delivered, there was a feeling on the 
Continent that if the judgment proved adverse the dollar 
might be revalued upwards in terms of gold. Hence there was 
‘a steady Continental movement out of gold currencies into 
dollars which lasted for over five weeks. e American control 
intervened consistently to prevent too rapid an appreciation of 
the dollar, and its intervention often took the form of gold 
purchases in the London bullion market. During the six 
weeks ended February 21st, gold exports from Great Britain 
to the United States were returned at £265 millions, while 
the equivalent of approximately £12-5 millions (at current 
rates of exchange) was lost by the central banks of France, 
Holland and Switzerland, mainly by the two latter institutions. 
These two amounts taken together equal nearly $200 millions. 
At one time it appeared that a big bull position in dollars 
was being built up, but when the Gold Clause judgment 
turned out to be in favour of the Government, so that the 
dollar preserved its status quo, there was comparatively little 
selling of dollars, and the rates of exchange were only affected 
for a couple of days. This suggests that there has been a 

enuine movement of funds from Europe to the United 

tates. 

The second cross-current consisted of the political and 
financial uncertainties, which arose in England early in 
February. These are discussed more fully in the note on 
Stock Exchange conditions, but there is no doubt that they 
provoked a certain efflux of funds from London. Sterling, in 
consequence, developed weakness, and intervention by the 
British control proved necessary. It is clear that so long as the 
pound sterling is divorced from gold, its stability is dependent 
to some extent upon a maintenance of world confidence in 
British finances. 

Thirdly, there have been fresh developments in Paris, 
Ever since the New Year, the French Government have been 
anxious to establish a discount market in Paris, to enable the 
Government to borrow by issuing Treasury bills instead of by 
resort to the long-term capital market. Certain difficulties and 
delays arose, but on February 21st it was announced that the 
Banque de France was ared to lend for not more than 
thirty days against French Treasury bills and National Defence 
Bonds at a special rate of interest to be fixed each week. This 
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rate has initially been fixed at 2§ per cent., whereas the Bank’s 
normal rate for loans against French Government securities is 
as high as 44 per cent. The effect of this e will be to 
make it easier for the banks and other financial institutions 
to take up Treasury bills, and the Treas is now 
believed to be issuing bills. This operation relieves the pressure 
upon the long-term market, and rentes have appreciated in 
consequence. The rise in rentes is likely to attract French 
capital from London to Paris, and so to weaken the pound 
against the franc. Taking all the above influences into 
account, it becomes easier to understand the recent weakness of 
sterling, but it should be remembered that these influences 
should be of a temporary character. Sterling should be 
strong at this time of the year, and so far as the balance of 
trade and the relative levels of British and foreign prices are 
concerned, there is no sign of any deterioration in our position 
compared with what it was a few months ago, 


The Stock Exchange-—Markets last month were in an 
unsettled condition, and at times prices were subject to a sharp 
decline, There were several explanations of this general 
weakness. First and foremost, prices had previously been 
rising steadily for quite a long time, and this upward trend, 
together with the cheapness of money, had led to the growth of 
speculative positions. Municipal and other borrowers had also 
been tempted by the fall in long-term interest rates to 
new issues on the market at rather high prices and low yields, 
and during January several issues were left largely in the 
underwriters’ hands, The past two months have also been 
the period of heavy revenue collection, and this always leads to 
a certain amount of selling of securities by tax-payers. Hence 
: the end of January markets were to some extent in a vulner- 
able condition. 


At this juncture several untoward circumstances developed 
simultaneously. International stock exchanges and foreign 
exchange markets were upset by the delay and uncertainty 
attending the American Gold Clause judgment. In London 
certain difficulties occurred in the produce markets. There 
were three or four failures, coupled with revelations of an 
unsound speculative ition in certain commodities, which 
had to be liquidated, The Government lost a seat at a 
Liverpool by-election held in circumstances which attracted 
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wide-spread attention, and this at once gave rise to rumours of 
an impending reconstruction of the Government and even of 
an early general election. All these events were insignificant in 
themselves, but they had a cumulative effect on the stock 
markets at a time when they were not in a position to resist 
extraneous shocks, The result was a fair amount of scattered 
selling on both home and foreign account in markets which for 
the moment contained few buyers. 

The actual extent of the fall in prices is comparatively 
limited. Between the New Year and February aist, the 
average decline in British Government securities was 2-3 per 
cent., and in the leading industrials 2-1 per cent. Home 
railway stocks have fallen by a rather greater amount. Traffics 
are now running below those of the previous year, and this has 
had a depressing influence, which was not removed by the 
success of the Southern Railway’s rating appeal. Foreign 
bonds have attracted little interest, and a rails 

entine stocks have lately become easier. uth African 
gold mining shares held up better until the middle of February, 
when they were depressed by the news of the South African 
budget. Rubber shares attracted some attention early in 
Fe , Owing to the rise in the commodity, but interest has 
since fallen away. The oil market has been dull, and tea shares 
have been neglected. Base metal shares have lacked support. 

The February decline is in many ways healthy, for prices 
in certain markets had risen too far and too fast. The under- 
lying position should now be stronger, especially as the 
immediate causes of the set-back were either temporary or 


magnified by rumour. 


The Revenue Returns.—The financial year has now only a 
few weeks to run, and it is becoming a little easier to see how 
it will end. Too much reliance, however, must not be placed 
on forecasts of the final results, for numerous adjustments are 
pany made towards the close of the financial year. So far as 
can be told at present, revenue is coming in well, and it is 
possible that last year’s budget estimates will be exceeded by 
a very small amount. Income tax and surtax collection to 
February 16th amounted to £210-7 millions, leaving only 
£58-8 millions to be collected before the estimate of £269°5 
millions is reached, Customs and excise between them have 
already yielded £255-2 millions, The year’s estimate was 


%) 
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£290°0 millions, so that £34°8 millions is still required. 
Estate duties have yielded {69-5 millions, leaving £6°5 
millions still required, while stamps have yielded {£18-o0 
millions, leaving £7:0 millions needed to make up the year’s 
estimate of £25-0 millions, Minor taxes are also coming in 
well. Of course, much depends upon whether the bulk of the 
quarter’s income tax has already collected, and so it is 
impossible to make an accurate forecast. On the expenditure 
side, Consolidated Fund services, including debt interest and 
management, will probably agree with the estimate. Supply 
services, including supplementary estimates, were estimated at 
£475 millions, Payments up to February 16th amounted to 
£411°3 millions, leaving a margin of £63-7 millions available 
for the last six <ainek the year. On a strictly proportionate 
basis this should be adequate, but it must be remembered that 
fresh expenditure has been undertaken during the latter part 
of the current financial year, and this tends to vitiate a pro- 
portionate calculation. Still, on the whole it looks as if the 
year’s revenue and expenditure should approximately balance. 

Commodity Prices.—During the past month the trend of 
British wholesale prices has turned downwards, and there has 
been an average fall of just over 1 per cent. The decline 
is most pronounced in the case of meat and miscellaneous food 
prices, and to a limited degree is seasonal. Grain and cotton 
prices have held up well, but wool and non-ferrous metal 
prices are lower than at the end of January. The general 
decline in British wholesale prices contrasts sharply with price 
movements abroad, for since the end of January both American 
and French wholesale prices have risen by nearly 1 per cent., 
while Italian and German prices are unchanged. It therefore 
appears that British commodity prices have been affected by the 
unsettlements of the past month, but in view of the recent 
weakness of sterling and the firmness of commodity prices 
abroad, no major recession seems likely. 

ae pone the British official cost-of-living index 
number f one point from 43 to 42 per cent. above the 
average level in July, 1916. This decline is seasonal. On 
February 1st, 1934, the index number stood at 41. Retail food 
prices also fell by one point from 25 to 24 per cent. above their 
average for July, 1916. This movement is again seasonal. 
A year ago the index was 22, so that there has been a net rise 
of two points during the past twelve months. 
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Overseas re one bees the January trade ees 
are encouraging, for compared with a year ago imports have 
fallen from £64°6 to £61-9 millions, while British have 
risen from £31°6 to £35°5 millions, Re-exports have risen 
from £4:1 to £5-0 millions, so that the adverse balance of 
payments has shrunk from £28-9 to £21°4 millions. This 
contraction should help to strengthen sterling, On the other 
hand, raw material imports have fallen from {21-3 to £19°7 
millions. Exports of manufactured goods have risen from 
£24°2 to £27°5 millions, but this increase relates to production 
and sales now completed, whereas raw material imports are 
linked with future production and business. The contraction 
in raw material im , however, is largely traceable to a 
decline of £2-6 millions in raw wool imports, This in turn is 
partly due to the heavy fall in wool prices which occurred 
during the past year, but wool imports also fell in volume from 
128 to 94 million Ibs, The January trade returns are 
summarised below :— 




















Descripti January, | January, = (+) 
ption. slid) > | or 
1934, | 1935. | Decrease (—) 
£ mn. mn. | mn. 
Total Imports bin Lite 64-6 an a 
Retained Imports iia - 60-5 56-9 —3-6 
Raw Material Imports ... oe 21-3 19°7 —1°6 
Manufactured Goods Imports .. 13-9 14-3 +0-4 
Total Exports, British Goods .. 31-6 35°5 +3-9 
eee éee $e 2-4 2-7 +0°3 
Tron Steel Exports ... se 2-5 2-9 +0:4 
ane eee on 5-1 5-4 +0°3 
British Manufactured Goods Exports 24-2 27-5 | +33 
nine _— on 4-1 5-0 | +$+0°9 
Total sae tah 35-7 | 405 | +448 
Visible Trade Balance ... .. —2-9 | —21-4 | +7°5 





The Board of Trade has issued its official estimate of the 
year’s balance of — The 1933 estimate has now been 
revised, and in place of the adverse balance of £4-o0 millions 
estimated a year ago, it is now calculated that there was a 
favourable balance of £2-0 millions, Coming to 1934, the 
surplus of imports over exports rose from £263 to £295 millions. 
Among invisible items, net shipping income rose from £65 to 
£70 millions, while net iaueans tian overseas investments rose 
from £160 to £175 millions. In 1934, there was also an 
excess of £9 millions in Government receipts from overseas 
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over Government payments made overseas; whereas in 1933 
these amounts approximately balanced. Taking all these 
changes into account, the net balance of payments for 1934 
was an adverse balance of £1,000,000. It should be noted, 
however, that the Government receipts during 1934 included 
the South African war debt repayment of £7-5 millions. 
These are both capital transactions, whereas the calculations of 
the balance of payments should strictly be confined to payments 
and receipts on current trading account. Hence it appears 
that in reality we may have had an adverse balance of nearly 
£10 millions. This is easily within our capacity to carry, and 
should have no effect upon the stability of sterling. 
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Home Reports 


The Industrial Situation 


- Recent indications show that our internal trade is, on the 
whole, being well maintained, and that the recent sporadic 
ing of pessimism is in no way justified. It is true that the 
combination of cheap money and restricted opportunities for 
trade, especially in the international field, have diverted a 
certain quantity of capital into speculative activities of an 
unsound character, but the amount involved is very small, and 
recent episodes are purely surface movements. The funda- 
mental trade position of the country remains as sound as it was 
at the end of last year. The most unfavourable indications 
during January were the sharp increase in unemployment and 
the contraction in raw material imports. Unemployment is 
always subject to a seasonal increase after the conclusion of the 
Christmas trading season, and the success of last year’s 
Christmas trade only served to accentuate the subsequent 
recession. Also weather conditions were unusually bad 
towards the end of January, and this affected employment in 
the building trades. The decline in raw material imports may 
be temporary, and if prices began to stiffen, further purchases 
on a heavier scale would probably be stimulated. On the other 
side of the account, the value of building plans passed by 
the local authorities rose in January to the record 
of £8-6 millions. January retail trade showed an advance of 
4°2 per cent. in value over January, 1934. Production of 
motor vehicles is greater than a year ago, orders of heavy 
electrical plant continue to expand, and there is a better 
demand for industrial chemicals, Railway traffic returns have 
fallen slightly below the level of a year ago, and provincial bank 
clearings for January also recorded a slight decrease below 
last year. Electric power consumption, though greater than a 
ear ago, is not quite up to the level of previous months. 
Sil, on the whole, current trade statistics remain good, and 
The Economist index number of business activity has risen to the 
record figure of 115-0. This compares with fi of 124°0 
for 1924, 109°4 for January, 1934, and 110-2 for December, 
1934. 
Reports from the provinces are, on the whole, fair. 
Engineering and other capital goods industries are the best. 
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The textile trades are still relatively bad, but there has been 
some improvement in the boot and industries. The metal 
and hardware trades are fairly good. Coal is disappointing, 
except in Scotland. News from overseas is conflicting. There 
is a modified business recovery in the United States, but it may 
be based on relief expenditure, which would make it artificial 
in character. Empire and South American trade reports are 
mostly encouraging. In Europe, conditions in the gold bloc 
countries are still difficult, and there has been a seasonal 
recession in January. 


Agriculture 


England and Wales.—According to an official report, farm 
work was well forward at the end of January. Corn crops do 
not appear to have suffered any set-back from the frost. 
Potatoes are keeping well. Ewes are in good condition and 
early lambs are strong and healthy. Both cattle and sheep are 
doing well and milk yields are being maintained at the average 
for the time of year. There is a good that supplies of 
winter keep will prove sufficient until the spring. Fewer sheep 
than usual are being fed on turnips owing to the partial failure 
of the crop. 

Scotland, n conditions have pe ed during 
February and, although wet weather made the ground difficult 
to work in certain districts, ~_ generally is well forward for 
the season. A certain amount of growth is already ifesti 
itself and winter wheat is looking very well. In the produce 
markets wheat and oats have been steady on the whole, but 
barley is still a dull trade. Potatoes continue quiet with little 
appreciable change in prices. In several sections of the fat and 
store stock markets there was some increase in supplies. 
A slight advance in the price of fat cattle recorded earlier in the 
month was in certain markets lost later, but fat sheep were in 
— demand with Spay tending to harden. A somewhat 

er tone prevailed as regards store cattle. 





Coal 

Hull.—Trade during February was disappointing and, 
despite curtailed outputs, prices have weakened. The position 
for March is not expected to show much change and the down- 
ward tendency in prices is likely to continue. 
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Newcastle.—A strong demand for best screened steam coal 
has been maintained during the month. The demand is very 
largely from inland and from the Irish Free State. Graded and 
cleaned coal has been rather quiet. Durham large coal remains 
in good demand, but coking and bunker descriptions are quiet. 
The coke market has also been quiet except for some inland 
demand. Coke nuts, which are generally a good market at this 
time of year, have fallen flat owing to the mild winter abroad. 


Sheffield.—Export trade has been rather quiet but inland 
demand for steam coal has shown a further slight improvement. 
Household fuels were in poor demand, due no doubt to mild 
weather conditions. 


Cardiff—The steam coal market is rather slack and new 
business is slow. Collieries, therefore, are not too comfortably 
ogee The supply of large coal is still more than sufficient 

requirements and notwithstanding short workings small 
coals are readily available at schedule prices. In the sized coal 
market peas and beans are very scarce and are well booked. 
Conditions in the coke and fuel markets are unchanged. 


Newport——Home demand for coal continues to be 
moderately satisfactory, but the immediate prospects for export 
trade are far from good. Foreign shipments in January 
amounted to 167,000 tons, against 149,000 tons in December 
and 145,000 tons in January, 1934. Total dock shipments 
foreign and coastwise averaged gg tons per week, an 
increase of 5,000 tons over December, but the same as a year 
ago. Patent fuel shipments amounted to 12,000 tons in 
January against 13,000 tons in December and 4,000 tons in 
January, 1934. 

Swansea.—Conditions generally are very slow and interest 
is confined largely to best os anthracites. Prime qualities 
are firmly quoted. Second qualities are again very irregular 
and inferior grades rather . Steam coals are offering freely 
at unchanged prices. 

East of Scotland.—In Fife first-class steam coal continues 
firm and collieries find difficulty in fulfilling their commitments. 
Third-class steams are moving off as uced. Washed fuels 
generally are rather easier. In the Lothians the position of 
steam coals is not so firm as in Fife, and sellers of washed 
fuels could easily cope with a greater demand. 
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Glasgow.—Collieries in all production areas in Scotland are 
very busy. Screened qualities are strong and distinctly scarce 
for export. In the Lanarkshire and Ayrshire districts, where 
collieries usually depend largely upon home orders for household 
and industrial coal to absorb their output, both round sorts and 
washed materials are in active demand. 


Iron and Steel 


Birmingham.—Conditions remain quiet. The industry is 
still waiting to know if the British tariff is going to be revised, 
and buyers therefore are not entering into contracts for finished 
iron and steel. Pig-iron is unchanged in price and as no fall in 
price is likely to take place consumers do not hesitate to venture 
for the first half of the year. Specifications are coming in 
fairly well and the foundries are moderately busy. 


Sheffield—In the basic steel section output is well main- 
tained, but other branches are easier. The tool steel trade is 
rather quieter and special steels are irregular. The demand for 
acid carbon steels and stainless steels continues firm. 


Tees-side.—Nearly all branches of the local iron and steel 
trade are very active. New business has fallen off slightly, but 
manufacturers have substantial orders on hand and pig-iron 
output. is rapidly absorbed. Home consumption has been 
maintained and there has been a slight expansion in the export 
trade. Steel works are busy on heavy tonnages of structural 
materials, while recent bridge-building contracts have benefited 
this district. Enquiry for shipbuilding specifications shows a 
further slight improvement, but the shortage of orders of rails 
is pronounced. The general position in the steel trade, however, 
is good and further expansion of trade is anticipated. 


Wolverhampton.—Demand continues steady. The output 
from the mills and furnaces is well maintained. 


Newport.—Home demand continues to be fairly good, but 
there has been a distinct decline in export business. Im 
of semi-manufactured materials averaged 11,800 tons per week 
in January, against 6,900 tons in December and 7,300 tons in 
January, 1934. 

Swansea.—Overseas demand for tinplates is poor, but home 
consumption is well up to the average. Manufacturers continue 
to experience difficulty with regard to specifications and since 
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the beginning of the year the works have only been employed 
at 48-3 per cent. of capacity. 
Glasgow.—Business is quiet cially in the market 
owing to keen Continental porate and Hates gx enema 
“Full-time working is maintained by makers of heavy steel, but 
forward business is slow. The position in the tube trade is not 
quite so good as it was a month or two ago. Business in sheets 
has shown a moderate improvement. Wrought-iron makers and 
steel re-rollers are still very quiet owing to Continental com- 
tition, which also is particularly strong in the steel bar trade. 
ttish foundry pig-iron is in steady demand. 


Engineering 

Birmingham.—Motor manufacturers continue to be busy 
and accessory manufacturers are working to capacity. The 
cycle trade is very healthy, and an increase in exports of cycles 
and motor cycles, particularly to the Empire, is reported. 
Conditions in the chromium-plating and electro-plating trades 
are satisfactory. 

Coventry.—The motor car industry continues to be v 
active and the machine tool trade is also fully canned. 
Electrical engineering is busy, articles for domestic use 
forming a large proportion of the output. 

Leicester —Some improvement in export trade is reported. 


Sheffield.—All branches of the tool trade continue to enjoy 
prosperity. Makers of certain seasonal lines such as farm and 
garden tools are extremely busy and orders on hand show an 
appreciable increase over last year, Makers of hand and 
engineers’ tools are finding difficulty in coping with the demand. 
Home trade is good and export trade shows some improvement. 

Wolverhampton.—In the lighter sections of the engineering 
trade demand is excellent, and enquiries in the heavier sections 
show improvement. The motor trade has suffered a set-back 
due to uncertainty as to the future of one local concern, which 
in normal times employs many hands. The outlook otherwise 
is good. The development of road safety measures has brought 
additional business to specialist firms. Makers of hand-rails, 
steel flooring and staircases are fully occupied and the electrical 
trades have plenty of orders on hand. 
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Glasgow.—Within the past month shipbuilders in the 
Clyde area have received orders for three vessels from the 
British Admiralty. This brings the Clyde share of the 1934 
programme up to eight vessels, and, including hulls and 
machinery, Clydeside firms have received contracts for nearly 
50 per cent. of the Admiralty programme for 1934. The 
principal order placed during last month was for two tankers of 
9,000 tons each, to be built for the Anglo-Saxon Petroleum 
Company, and other contracts included some small motor ships. 
A lull in the placing of contracts is now expected in view of the 
projected “ scrap and build” legislation, but there are now more 
shipyards employed in the Clyde area than for some years past. 
Marine engineers are busy. 


Metal and Hardware Trades 


Birmingham.—Conditions in the cold rolled brass and 
copper section show little change. Prices are steady, but home 
demand is quiet. Export trade continues to improve. 


Sheffield.—In cutlery the medium and better grades a 
to be finding favour. The scissor and safety razor blade sections 
are well employed and turning out tremendous quantities. 
There is room for substantial improvement in the E.P.N.S. 
trade, but the sterling silver section is better placed for orders. 

Ltn teres sooner range trades are = the whole 
experiencing ter deman a year ago. e edge-tool 
industry has aaeevel, and the lock trade is well employed. 
The hollow-ware trades are normal for the time of year. 





Cotton 


Liverpool.—On the futures market the volume of business 
has been restricted, pending developments in America. Prices 
have remained very steady. Less cotton has been offered from 
America and the sales of the early part of January appear to 
have been largely absorbed by the trade. At the time of writing 
it is not yet possible to give definite reports of the reactions to 
the decision, just announced, of the United States Supreme 
Court on the validity of the Gold Clause. Uncertainty re- 

ing this has overshadowed the markets up to date, and has 

en increased by the obscurity arding the American 
Government’s Agricultural Policy. . from Southern 
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ports are now two million bales behind last season’s figures to 
this date, and world consumption of American cotton is running 
below the twelve million bale rate for the full season. On 
present estimates the carry-over in July will total eight-and-a- half 
million bales including four million bales under Washington 
control. There is thus every probability of the renewal of 
the 12 cent. loan against this cotton. e American Board 
of Agriculture has issued a statement that it is intended to 
secure Pe — reduction of 2, per cent. - oe as 
opposed to the 25 per cent. w was agreed originally. 
In addition, it is anticipated that deliveries of American cotton 
will make better showing in the second half of the season, 
owing to the increasing scarcity of outside growths which 
have been so far replacing it successfully. On the Spot 
market trade in outside growths has been good, particularly 
in Brazilian and Peruvian. American business after early 
interest was only at a moderate level. Manchester rts 
disappointing trade latterly in a quiet market, after a but 
active demand for retail lots earlier in the month. There has 
been a limited cloth enquiry and only scattered sales. Specu- 
lative operations are at low ebb and the mills are only buying 
from hand to mouth. 


Wool 

Bradford.—Wool prices are keeping steady, and this makes 
it difficult for top-makers to give concessions. The output from 
the combs is readily a and spinners are fairly well 
employed. 

Huddersfield.—Business in the ye textile mnt mg 
sluggish and irregular. Many woollen mills are working part- 
time. The mills most fully employed are those engaged in the 
production of cloth for women’s wear. 

Leicester —Mild weather, both at home and abroad, has 
accentuated the lack of demand for worsted yarns. There is 
keen competition for such business as is available. 

Hawick.—There is little improvement in the Border tweed 
trade. Prices of wool keep fairly steady, which may ultimately 
tend to help matters, but unsettled conditions on the Continent, 
a the restriction of imports into Germany, remain an 
adverse factor. Hosiery and underwear manufacturers are also 
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quiet, and there is still only a moderate demand for knitted 
woollen goods for outer wear. Dyers and spinners are in much 
the same position as manufacturers. 


Other Textiles 


Dundee.—All sections of the jute market have been quiet on 
account of the unwillingness of buyers to pay the prices asked 
by spinners and dyers. The outlook is perhaps better in the 
hessian cloth section. Enquiry is still fairly active. 

Dunfermline.—In the Fifeshire linen trade manufacturers 
are busy and prices tend to advance, but orders are | pri 
small. As regards raw material, business in fibre is rather slow 
and spinners are only buying small quantities. Offers of flax 
and tow are also rather sparingly made, but prices continue firm. 


Clothing, Leather and Boots 


Leicester.—In the boot and shoe trade some improvement 
has occurred in inland demand and spring orders are now 
being placed. Conditions are on the whole better than at this 
time last year. Foreign imports of leather footwear during 
December show a decrease as compared with the previous 
month. In hosiery the mild winter has hindered sales of 
woollen goods. Manufacturers have large stocks held over 
from last year and on the whole the opening of 1935 has 
been worse than for many years. Export trade is very poor 
owing to the restrictions imposed by the governments in the 
various countries concerned. 

Northampton.—Conditions in the boot trade are brighter, 
and a number of factories are fully employed. A slight increase 
in overseas trade is noticeable. Leather prices remain firm. 


Shipping 

Hull.—There is no improvement in demand. With ample 
tonnage offering, rates are easy for all directions. 

Liverpool——There has been an excess of outward coal 
tonnage offering, and rates continue steady at a low level. 
Homeward from the River Plate early loadings are weak, while 
there has been a moderate duiend for April-June tonnage. 
Atlantic-American trade remains meagre in all classes of cargo. 
The Eastern and Australian sections are dull. 
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Newcastle-upon- T yne.—Chartering has been very dull and 
rates generally have moved in shippers’ favour. est Italy 
has been below last month’s quotation of 6s. 3d. during the 
past month, but has since returned to that level. The Bay and 
Coasting markets are quiet. 

Cardiff.—The freight market is easy and enquiry is limited. 

Newport.—Harbour dues for January amounted to £342, 
against £290 in December and £252 in January, 1934. is is 
the highest since October, 1931. Pilotage receipts also show 
an increase over last year. Freight rates have declined as 
compared with a month ago and to: e is in poor demand. 
There are now four vessels laid up in the docks. 

Swansea.—Chartering has been very slow in all directions 
and enquiry has been limited in the coasting market. Rates are 
fairly well maintained as tonnage has been offering very slowly. 
Rates continue weak for the Bay and Mediterranean routes. 

East of Scotland.—There were less than twenty vessels on 
loading turn at the Forth coaling ports in the middle of 
February. At the Port of Leith there has been a considerable 
pos Se in the volume of trade generally during January, 
coal shipments in particular showing a serious decline compared 
with the same month last year. Grain imports have been 
maintained, but those of oilcake, wood, guano, etc., have all 
shown marked decreases. 

Glasgow.—Enquiries for boats to carry coal to foreign 
countries are very scarce. In the Baltic section rates are easy 
for prompt carriers, and offers are in excess of demand. The 
Mediterranean market is quiet, but shows a firm tone in view 
of the scarcity of homeward business. The Bay and coasting 
trades are almost at a complete standstill. Foreign and coastwise 
shipment at nate tes Reelin chats decatane Over nat yest. 


Foodstuffs 


Liverpool, grain.—After a dull ing, trading in the wheat 
market showed more activity pret sr middle of the month, 
with some easing off latterly in part due to financial troubles in 
London. The demand the Far East has continued 
throughout, and in this way the old crop situation in 
Australia has been considerably cleared, though as yet there 
appears little effort to sell mew crop wheat. The general 
outlook shows some improvement. Estimates of world visible 
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es og as at January 1st, 1935, given as about 500 million 
els, show a reduction of 25 million bushels on the 
1934 returns and an uninterrupted reduction amounting 
to 100 million bushels below the 1932 returns. There 
has been a better demand from British millers, but stocks 
still remain heavy, though showing some decrease during the 
month. — this slight improvement the market remains 
—. e shippers hold firmly and appear unattracted by 
uropean prices. ntinental demand which had promised at 
one time a small increase has since been reduced by inevitable 
increases in import restrictions. At the time of writing the 
decision of the American Supreme Court has just been an- 
nounced, but it was impossible to judge the ultimate effects on 
markets. In the maize section there was an early decline in 
prices due to the recent heavy shipments from the entine, 
the increasing stocks held in this country and a lack of buyers 
in forward positions. The old crop position in the Argentine, 
however, shows some signs of being cleared. Its disposal is 
facilitated by the lack of competition from the Danube, while 
it is still closed to navigation, and while Rumanian prices 
remain above the international level. Towards the middle of 
the month there has been an improvement, the United States, 
where the shortage of feeding grains continues, being an 
important buyer not only of a old sf but also of 
Continental grain. African grain has been offered at easier rates 
but not in volume nor at a price to have much influence on the 
eneral market. Crop reports from the Argentine continue to 
good though weather conditions were less favourable latterly. 
There has been little change in home-milled flour, but an 
increased disposition on the ee of bakers to book requirements 
for about a month ahead been apparent. Demand for 
imported flour is quiet. Prices continue steady and stocks have 
an — isions —Throughout th th th 
verpool, provisions.— out the mon e con- 
sumption of Continental bacon has decreased with values ruling 
lower. The trade in American hams has been quiet. Lard 
continues firm on shorter supplies. The market in butter has 
been very firm with gy ep of Empire, assisted by a 
demand from America, St in this country are the lowest 
on record. A e consumptive demand has also been ex- 
perienced in the United Kingdom. Cheese has been a quietly 
steady market at almost unchanged rates. A fairly large 
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quantity of last year’s home makes are offering at extremely low 
prices to clear before the spring supplies come in. In the canned 
goods section, meats are in good request at slightly advancing 
rates and fruits have shown an increasing demand at steady 
prices. 


Fishing 
Brixham.—Weather conditions during January favoured 
sail trawling, and landings of herring and prime fish improved 
over the previous month. Demand was good and prices 
generally remained firm. 


Lowestoft.—The total quantity of wet fish landed by 
British vessels in England and Wales Ag, ye he or 
to 63,000 tons, valued at £1,369,000. 

3 j000 tons, valued at £1,503,000, in the correspon ons 
. had dok, The increase in quantity is accounted for by cod, 

ha and hake, but there was a notable decline in the 
quantity of soles landed. All the principal species of fish 
contributed to the general decline in values, an exception being 
herrings, for which there was a good demand at the fishery 
pene by East Anglian boats from Plymouth. Herrings 
cured during the East Anglian season met with an active demand 
from the Baltic countries, and towards the end of the month 
only small stocks remained unshipped. Considerable interest 
was taken in the framing of the Herring Industry Bill, which 
it is hoped will ameliorate the difficult conditions under which 
this hard pressed section of the fishing industry has been 
working for several years. 


Penzance.—Fishing during January was rather inactive. 
At the middle of February boats were arriving from the Plymouth 
herring fishing, and were preparing for the lining season. Fish 
was rather scarce, due no doubt to the East winds. 


Scotland.—The herring fishing at the mouth of the Forth 
has met with a considerable measure of success during the 
month of February and the various Fife ports, particularly 
Anstruther, have been active. At the time of writing a report 
has just come to hand from Stornowa a of heavy catches of 
herrings in Lochinver, which it is hoped may be the precursor 
of greater activity on the West Coast. Landings of white fish 
from the <r have again been affected by weather 
conditions and have met a good demand. 
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Other Industries 


Carpet-making.—Kidderminster reports that the state of 
the carpet trade fluctuates considerably among the various 
manufacturers. Axminster manufacturers are working full time, 
but Wilton qualities are not in great demand. e Import 
Duties Advisory Committee has turned down the recent appeal 
for an increase in the tariff rate. Manufacturers are dissatisfied 
with this decision, as imports are rapidly inc: asing. Under 
the Ottawa Agreements Indian carpets and rugs come in free of 
duty, and imports of these pci are double what they were in 
1931. Large — of carpets are also coming in from 
Belgium. This largely affects the Wilton qualities, and many of 
these weavers are working short time. Trade with Australia, 
New Zealand, Scandinavia and Holland continues to be good. 
Prices of materials show little change. 


Jewellery —Birmingham reports that conditions are satis- 
factory and trade shows a better tone than last year. Good 
enquiries have been received for medals for the Jubilee. 


Paper-making and Printing—There has been a steady 
demand in the Edinburgh paper-making trade during the past 
month, principally on London account, although some slight 
improvement in the branch is also noticeable. Some of 
the mills are now back on a six-day week, and the position 

enerally is regarded with a certain degree of hopefulness. 

imilar conditions prevail in the printing trade where employ- 
ment is quite up to average. Commercial printing is better, 
notably lithographing, while the advent of the spring publishing 
season has led to increased activity among book printers. 


Timber.—The outstanding feature of the Hull timber trade 
has been the signing of the contract between Messrs. Timber 
Distributors, Limited, and the Russians for 400,000 standards, 
Applications by importers are only about half as large as last 

ear, but most buyers of Russian goods are willing to take good 
ines of the first-class stocks. Stocks are at present heavy and 
large forward sales are not expected until they have been 
considerably reduced. The new Russian contract prices are 
below those of last year, and many firms have adjusted their 
spot prices accordingly. 
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Overseas Reports 
Australia 
From the National Bank of Australasia Limited 


Pastoral conditions are good in most coastal and 
sub-coastal sections, but are very dry in the interior. The 
wheat harvest is estimated at 123 million bushels. Wool is 
selling readily at the low prices which are now current. Large 
quantities of wool and butter are available for export during the 
current half-year. General trade has eased slightly, as is usual 
in January. Retail sales of summer clothing and sundries have 
been depressed by the protracted cool weather. Secondary and 
building industries are well maintained. Imports for the six 
months ended December, 1934, are returned at £38°o millions 
sterling, against £29°o millions for the same period in 1933-34. 

have fallen from £53°0 to £43°0 millions. 


Canada 





From the Imperial Bank of Canada 

Indications so far available suggest that recovery is being 
maintained during the current year. The January economic 
index of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics was 104.9 
(1926 = 100), which represents a gain of more than 16 per cent. 
over the previous January. There was the usual seasonal 
decline in employment in manufacturing industries, but the 
contraction was, with the exception of 1934, the smallest on 
record for mid-winter. Construction contracts awarded during 
January amounted to over $10 millions, or an increase of nearly 
70 per cent. above a year ago, Freight car-loadings have fallen 
< slightly — the pon Rnony as the a of er shipments 
of grain and grain ucts. Bank clearings are running at 
about 4} per cent. above those of a year before, and bank debits 
have increased by a larger amount. Wholesale prices are steady 
at slightly above the level of a yearago. Some uncertainty was 
caused by the impending American gold clause decision, but 
this should now be tae A uncertainty is created 
by the approval of the ian Federal elections. 


India 
Bombay.—When general trading was resumed in the New 
Year, selling by Japanese and European shippers and profit- 
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taking brought about a recession in values. The decline was, 
however, arrested by the cold wave, which swept over North 
and Central India, causing extensive damage to crops. The 
Broach Surat and Dhollera crops which had — very well, 
were considerably reduced by the intense cold. Prices advanced 
to a gue at which level option dealers were forced to buy 
heavily. This caused a further advance to Rs.259, but later 
the tendency became reactionary. The sharp contraction in 
Indo-American eee ae woo — a very 
interesting proposition to mills very brisk enquiry 
for American cotton from India was noted during the latter 
part of epg 8 The piece goods market was dull throughout 
the month ; there is very little offtake and rates fluctuated 
within narrow limits. e unusual spell of cold weather 
referred to above caused considerable damage to all crops and 
further curtailed the purchasing power of the public. Owing 
to rumours that a reduction in the present tariff rate on 
British goods may be announced in the next Budget, dealers 
are storing their goods in bonded warehouses. Buyers also 
holding off in anticipation of lower prices if the rumour proves 
correct. 

Rangoon.—Active conditions prevailed at the opening of 
the market in new crop rice and there were violent fluctuations 
pe! rices. Indian — have suffered from the cold weather, 

this proved the chief bull factor in the Rangoon market. 
Therefore, notwithstanding the fact that shippers to Europe 
only took a belated ieueet, holders of paddy were encouraged 
by the rise in prices to be very firm in their attitude to buyers. 

e highest price touched was Rs.240/— for July, and rates 
have since settled down to Rs.227/8. Latest reports state that 
paddy is strong but that India is a poor buyer. Some up- 
country buying of hardware became noticeable towards the end 
of January, but sales were only of retail dimensions and prices 
remained nominal, There is no attempt to control prices, which 
now show little or no margin over replacement costs. Stocks 
are ample, as fair shipments have recently arrived in anticipation 
of the seasonal demand. 


Irish Free State 


Official reports state that favourable weather conditions 
facilitated field we work during the second half of January. Farmers 
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used this yap to make additional sowings of wheat and 
to plough lea and beet land. Pl ing was well advanced by 
the end of the month. The mild weather has also maintained 
a late — on pastures. This has saved farmers from the 
‘need of making serious inroads upon reserves of fodder, grain 
and roots, and stocks are considered adequate for the rest of 
the season. 

Oats have been marketed at 13s. to 15s. barrel. The 
flax crop appears to be the most satisfactory obtained in recent 
years as regards both yield and quality of fibre. Demand has 
improved, and prices rose during Lae from 80s. to gos. 
per cwt. A larger area of flax is expected to be sown during 
the coming spring. The sugar beet crop is, on the whole, 
satisfactory, but the sugar content is a little below that of recent 
years. Hitherto the price fixed for the season has been deter- 
mined by a sliding scale based on the sugar content, but the 
Irish Sugar Company is now offering 37s. 6d. per ton for roots 
of average sugar content, with no increase for a higher sugar 

entage. wers are demanding a flat rate of 35s. per ton 

or roots, with the free return of the pulp. So far no agreement 
has been reached. 

Live-stock are in good condition. Demand for cattle has 
become firmer, as offerings have been falling away. Farmers 
are ibly holding back supplies in anticipation of a possible 
settlement of the economic dispute with the United Kingdom. 


France 


From Lloyds and National Provincial Foreign Bank Limited 


An analysis of the Foreign Trade figures for 1934 has now 
been published. The following table shows the decline in total 
value which has taken place since 1929, but the figures, which 
show a diminution of more than 60 per cent. in six years are 
a poor indication of the real volume of trade, as the immense 
changes in prices and exchange rates must, of course, be taken 
into account. 





Imports Exports 


Year Frs. million Frs. million 
1929 —_ _ wae _ 58-221 50-139 
1930 a io aoe pee 52-511 42-835 
1931 a dion eat ion 42-206 30: 436 
1932 ‘iat aiaad = — 29- 808 19-705 
1933 oF 3 idd ... 28431 18-474 


1934 eee oss eee «» 23-061 17-822 
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Details of the direction of French external trade during 
1934 have also been published. The salient features are 
summarised in the following table, which includes France’s 
most important colonial and foreign customers :— 

Imports Exports 


into from 

France France 

Country Frs. million Frs. million 
Algeria pak = ~ cee “e a 2,786 3,073 
SE So ae ee eee ee 1,979 
United States je = des = +) ae 836 
Great Britain bo “2a sah: i ae 1,637 1,536 
Belgium and Luxemburg ... i _~ n> ae 1,977 
Holland one ohn _ on _ - 625 547 
French Indo-China bell hh oat a 613 449 
EL, Fick. 1 a I SS 523 1,266 
pain ean eek cal a aden’ teenie 496 396 
Italy ... ae ade mu ve ae aad 483 552 
Morocco ... fo - ake ASS sad 468 465 
Tunisia _ 414 614 


The latest unemployment returns show that there are 
496,900 registered unemployed, against 343,560 last year. The 
industrial production index number for December last was 93 
(1913 = 100). This compares with figures of 94 for November, 
1934, and 106 for December, 1933. Bankruptcies and judicial 
liquidations during January were returned at 1,448, against 1,440 
in December and 1,285 in November. 

The general trend upwards of the stock market which began 
in the early part of January has not been maintained. It was 
thought that, in view of the healthy tone prevailing, the recent 
conversations in London might have served as a fresh starting 

int, but partly owing to the far-reaching effects of the recent 
Ppenings on the London produce markets, all the principal 
stocks have shown weakness. A large proportion of the advance 
registered in January has thus been lost, but some of the raw 
materials, principally rubber, have shown a marked resistance. 


Bordeaux.—Business in the wine trade remains very quiet. 
Buyers are reducing their orders to the strictest minimum, as 
they are anticipating lower quotations. The 1934 vintage is 
proving to be of good quality and owing to its abundance its 

rice should be lower than that of other good years still in stock. 
e resin and turpentine market is quiet with a tendency for 
quotations to fall. 


Le Havre—Local stocks of coffee awaiting Customs 
clearance remain practically unchanged at just under 600,000 
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sacks. Demand from the interior continues ye in spite of an 
canes reduction in stocks in the hands of the roasters. 

change uncertainties and the Brazilian Government's financial 
difficulties have resulted in a further heavy drop in prices, which 
-are now weak at around Frs.140 per 50 kilos. 

Dealings in cotton futures have been confined to small 

trade fixings, and prices fell from Frs.260 to Frs.252 
50 kilos. Demand from the mills has been poor, and the market 
was also disturbed by the exchange uncertainties which preceded 
the American Gold Clause judgment. 


Lille—The situation in the textile industry shows no 
improvement, but outlook is viewed with a little more optimism. 
The Government’s proposals to bring in a scheme of re- 
organising industry by regulating production seem to have been 
favourably received among the spinners who impatiently await 
full details of the scheme. Markets have been inactive and were 
influenced by the monetary complications in the United States 
due to the doubt concerning the Gold Clause judgment. 
Business was confined to orders needed to meet immediate 
requirements, The . pense of Russian flax maintains its high 
level at £56 7s. gold per ton c.i.f. Ghent. Prices of Belgian 
and local growths have moved in sympathy and demand has in 
consequence fallen away. Germany continues to be a big buyer 
of Soviet flax. This is considered here to be the cause for 
present unremunerative high prices. It is also maintained here 
that prices are too high and this opinion is supported by reports 
from all quarters that more flax is to be grown this year. Many 
anep Seve neaen Den ny home Serenting pespenss so epaing 
coarse yarns. Business in jute is poor, but in spite of the 
demand prices remain firm. 


Marseilles —The spectacular rise in the prices of ground- 
nuts which occurred early in January continued during the 
ter of the month, but fell away appreciably during the 
week. The shortage in the Indian crop is stated to be about 

45 per cent. and that in the Nigerian crop is 20 to 25 per cent. 
In Senegal the quantity available for export is estimated at 
imately 275,000 tons, as against 500,000 tons last year. 

The market has been very active and has greatly influenced 
by speculative dealings. The copra market has moved on 
el lines. Prices reached their highest point about 
anuary 23rd, but have since declined considerably. Arrivals 
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during January iy about 11,000 tons, and 8,000 tons are 
expected to arrive d February. As was anticipated prices 
of olive oil have been influenced by the rise in ground-nut oils. 
Commercial qualities at the end of Jan stood at Frs.4o per 
100 kilos er than at the begi suien- 28 tha month, Finer 
quality edible oils of French and a French Colonial origin also 
on but not to the same extent. At present, however, 

ere is a tendency to weakness and the further outlook is 
uncertain. 


Roubaix.—Business here is much quieter than a month 
ago. In spite of the firmness of prices in the primary markets, 
the price of tops in Roubaix-Tourcoing continues to fall, and 
while the decline is slow, it is meeting with little resistance. 
The volume of business is also decreasing, and the outlook is not 
favourable. The difficulties which threatened the break-down 
of the local Combing Cartel have been overcome for the time 
being. This section of the industry is far from prosperous, but 
there is likely to be a little more activity when raw wool 
to arrive in greater volume. In view of the smaller weight of 
French in the ‘aig ed markets, however, it is possible 
that combers will not fully employed for many months. 
pe have pa lost  eromne = eh last how weeks, 
and spinners o man | an ae arns fishing 
complaining of lack of new orders. e weaving iad 
end of the industry is no better than it was a month ago. .o 
has been a =: rise in the unemployment figures during the 
past month ocks of tops in eal coudbion mills at 13°6 
million kilos show a ry slight decrease as compared with a 
month previously, but are still lower than the figure of 
14°4 million kilos recorded a year ago. 

Belgium 
From Lloyds and National Provincial Foreign Bank Limited 

Brussels—The iron and steel market is unusually quiet 
and with the exception of Argentina export trade shows no sign 
of improvement. It is reported that negotiations are in course 
with Poland, and satisfactory results are anticipated. It is also 
hoped that business will improve with the arrival of spring. 

The coal market is also unsatisfactory, as — the 


winter is nearly over, heavy stocks are still outstan The 
negotiations with Germany remain at a standstill, the 
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pleading that restrictions of their exports should be contingent 
on a proportional decrease in the national output. Further- 
more, the general policy of the “* Office des Charbons " is being 
already much criticised, as the first result has been a rise in 
prices to the home consumers, who thereby are faced with 
increased production costs. 

Antwerp.—The set-back ienced in certain foreign 
markets has had a depressing iliseiee locally. Security and 
commodity prices were both adversely affe ed; business 
generally in Belgium continues to be dominated by the internal 
economic situation. The Government is making efforts to put 
new life into the home markets, as is evidenced by recent 
legislation. The Futures Market in wool is extremely quiet, 
with prices showing a downward tendency. February and 
July deliveries are quoted at Frs.22-50 and Frs.23-50 per kilo 
respectively. The diamond trade is better. 


Germany 
Industrial activity was maintained at a high level until the 
end of December, but January witnessed a seasonal contraction 
in business activity. The unemployment figures rose from 
2,604,700 at the end of December to 2,973,400 at the end of 
January, Car-loadings decreased from 120,700 per day during 
the week ended December 22nd to 103,200 per day during the 
week ended February 2nd. Coal production also tended to 
decline. January imports amounted to Rm.404 millions against 
Rm.399 millions in December and Rm.372 millions in January, 
1934. Exports reached a record low level of Rm.299 millions 
against Rm.354 "7 in geen and "eae —s in 
anuary, 1934. e import us in Jan was thus 
ogee i ions as met aie Rm.45 aaves in the 
previous month and Rm.22 millions a year ago. 


Holland 


The negotiations for a commercial treaty with Belgium have 
not yet reached fruition. The main difficulty is that Belgium 
wishes to impose considerable restriction — shipments of 
coal from Holland, doubtless in order to relieve the Borinage 
coal-field from Dutch competition. The Dutch coal industry, 
however, is hardly in a satisfactory condition. Imports of coal 
into Holland were 5-5 per cent. greater in 1934 in 1933, 
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while home production has declined. Exports of coal were also 
smaller in 1934 than in 1933, but those of coke, briquettes and 
bunker coal increased. 

The clearing ements with Germany are not yet 
working satisfactorily. of pa ts due by 
continue to increase, and in the middle of February amounted 
to Fl.18-5 millions. Exports to Germany are now bei 
controlled and reduced, and it is hoped that equilibrium will be 
established before very long. 

To relieve unemployment further capital construction 
projects have now been inaugurated. Orders have been placed 
in the shipyards for a number of tankers, and the Government 
has also announced its intention of accelerating the bridge- 
building programme. A new company is to be formed, with 
power to issue Fl.49°5 millions of bonds. The proceeds of 
these issues are to be used for financing the building of bridges, 
and in return the company is being given the right to collect 
tolls under the supervision of the Government. This concession 
will come into force on April and and will terminate either on 
March 31st, 1960, or at a date not more than five years after 
the tolls cease to be collected and the bonds have been redeemed. 
This proposal still awaits Parliamentary sanction, Other 
industries little change. Manufacturers of rayon yarn 
are calling for the imposition of an im uota on yarns, 
Exports of wireless goods and electric bulbs declined noticeably 
during January, but this movement is partly seasonal. 

In the Dutch East Indies, sugar interests became more 
hopeful as the result of the considerable sales effected during 
January at ee The market, however, has since become 
stagnant. St in Java still amount to about 1,500,000 tons, 
but nevertheless it is now proposed to plant for a 450,000 ton 
crop in 1935-36 instead of 300,000 tons as originally planned. 
The Government of the Dutch East-Indies has just stated that 
the rubber restriction scheme has not been unsatisfactory in its 
effect upon prices, but that the same cannot be said of the 
accumulated stocks, 


Norway 

Further details of the 1934 trade returns, summarised in 
the February issue of the Review, are now available. The 
increase of Kr.70 millions recorded in imports since 1933 
mainly reflected larger imports from Sweden, Denmark, Great 
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Britain and the}United States. The increase in imports from 
Great Britain amounted to Kr.17 millions, making the 1934 
total Kr.169 millions. Exports rose by Kr.20-1 millions. 
ye to Great Britain expanded from Kr.114 to Kr.140 
- millions, or by Kr.26 millions, and those to Germany rose from 
Kr.70 millions to Kr.79 millions, mainly as the result of the 
Norwegian-German Clearing Agreement. There were declines 
in Norwegian exports to Russia, France and the United States. 
The January trade returns are summarised below :— 
Jan., 1934 Jan., 1935 
Kr. mill. ‘Ke. mill. 


Imports ove eee ooo ose 60-4 56-7 
Exports ove ove ove ove 47-6 49-5 
Import surplus ... eee eee 12-8 7-2 


Wholesale prices remained steady during January at 12 
(1913 = 100). e cost of living index fell from 149 to 148 
(July, 1914 = 100). On February rst, 135 vessels, aggregating 
497,734 tons d.w., were laid up. These returns compare wi 

vessels of 312,650 tons d.w. on January Ist, 1935, and 
174 vessels of 720,066 tons d.w. on February rst, a 
industrial production index for December was 109 ( six 
months of 1933 = 100), against 111 in November and 105 in 
December, 1933. Recent banking results reveal a favourable 
trend, and during 1934 the Norwegian banks were able to 
add to their holdings with foreign banks. 

Preliminary negotiations have between representa- 
tives of the Employers’ Association and the central board of the 
Trade Unions, to discuss the numerous wage and other agree- 
ments, due to expire next spring. It is proposed that the general 
agreement shall remain in force until 1940 and for a er 
period of two years unless denounced at six months’ notice. 

The rise in the prices of vegetable oils have influenced the 
price of whale oil, and a number of small sales have been effected 
at prices rising from {11 to £14 perton. Producers now declare 
that they do not intend to sell large parcels at less than £15 


per ton. 


Sweden 

Since the beginning of the year the timber market has been 
awaiting the new agreement between the ers and timber 
distributors to cover the current year. e new contract 


has now been arranged. It provides for an average price 
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reduction of £1 per standard, and an increase of 50,000 standards 
in the amount to be sold. The markets, however, have been 
somewhat disturbed by the preliminary acceptance of a provision 
for a “ fall’ clause, and another disquieting piece of news is 
that negotiations are now proceeding for the sale of 54,000 
standards of Russian timber to France. As a result of all these 
uncertainties little business has been done with either England 
or France during the past few weeks. A number of orders, 
however, have been received from Germany, Denmark and 
Spain. Total sales to the end of January amounted to about 
150,000 standards. 

The wood pulp market has become firmer, sulphite prices 
having hestenad on the European market. The condition of the 
sulphate market is also favourable, and it is estimated that about 
two-thirds of the year’s output has already been sold. Fairly 
substantial sales of mechanical pulp have already been made 
for 1936 delivery. The paper market has also improved. Good 
sales of Kraft paper were made at the end of January, and large 
orders for sulphite paper were booked during recent weeks. 

The iron market remains active, but ed orders at the 
iron-works are slowly diminishing in volume, and delivery 
periods have been reduced considerably. Prices are firm. 


Denmark 


The scheme for converting all 44 and 5 per cent. Credit 
Association Bonds to a 4 r cent, basis has finally broken down, 
as it has proved impossible to form a consortium of all the banks 
and savings banks for the purpose of guaranteeing this operation. 
The improvement in agricultural conditions since the prepara- 
tions for the scheme began eighteen months ago, means that 
from the farmers’ point of view the breakdown is less serious 
than it might have been, but unfortunately the Stock Exchange 
had marked up prices to levels which assumed the scheme 
would go through. On January 24th, therefore, there was a 
serious fall in bond and share prices, and while share prices 
have largely recovered, the bond market has not yet made good 
its losses. 

Imports for January amounted to Kr.113-3 millions and 
exports to Kr.93-2 millions. The import surplus was thus 
Kr.20-1 millions, while in January, 1934, it was Kr.14-3 
millions. Import licences have been considerably limited for 
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the first four months of 1935, so that it rather looks as if 
importers have already used up a considerable part of their 
uotas for those four months. If so, there should be a marked 

iminution in imports during the remainder of this period. The 
- net foreign exchange liabilities of the National totalled 
about Kr.1oo millions at the end of January, but if imports 
diminish during the next two months, the pressure upon the 
National Bank should be relieved. 

On January 24th a new Danish-German Commercial 
Treaty was signed. It gives Denmark certain concessions 
camo the exportation of butter and , and also authorises 
for 1935 an increase in Danish rts of live cattle from 50,000 
to 56,000 head. It further provides that all payments for goods 
passing between the two countries are to be settled through the 
intermediary of the Danish National Bank and the German 
Verrechnungskasse. Further payments in connection with 
capital and interest transfers are also to be cleared through the 
same channel, and as a result the National Bank’s balance with 
the Reichsbank will soon be reduced. Denmark has so far been 
unable to obtain a satisfactory solution of the tourist question, 
for German visitors to Denmark are still prohibited from 
bringing more than ten reichsmarks with them. 


Switzerland 


From Lloyds and National Provincial Foreign Bank Limited 


Reports from the winter resorts indicate that the season 
has been better this year than for the two preceding years, but 
it leaves much to be desired in comparison with the years before 
Great Britain abandoned the gold standard. The number of 
English visitors showed some improvement, due no doubt to 
some extent to the fixing of the exchange by the hotels at 
Frs.16 to the pound. 

The Paris exchange rate has remained at the gold export 
point during the last few weeks, and gold to the extent of Frs.87 
millions has left the National Bank. In view of the very large 
stocks of gold held by the Bank, these losses have had very little 
effect. Fhe percentage of gold holdings to sight liabilities is 
still 96-08 per cent. It is reported that the Government has 
decided to issue a short-dated 3} per cent. loan of Frs.100 
millions for six years, to reimburse loans falling due in the near 
future. Business conditions generally remain unchanged. 
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Spain 

Customs returns for 1934 show imports of Ptas.861 millions 
and exports of Ptas.611 millions, as compared with Ptas.835 
millions and Ptas.668 millions respectively in 1933. The 
returns are given in gold pesetas. The continued fall in exports 
last year is all the more disquieting in that remittances from 
emigrants which once represented a large invisible export have 
now seriously diminished owing to exchange restrictions abroad. 

Provisional figures supplied by the Minister of Finance for 
1934 show expenditure of Ptas.4,475 millions and revenue of 
Ptas.4,450 millions. The latter figure includes Ptas.567 
millions derived from Government borrowing, so that the 
deficit for the year would appear to be Ptas.592 millions. 
Ordinary revenue declined by Ptas.s8 millions. 

It is feared that serious losses have been sustained by the 
orange industry owing to a severe frost at the end of January. 
All picking was suspended until the damage had been ascer- 
tained. It is estimated that about 45 per cent. of the crop had 
been exported prior to the frost. 

A trade agreement has recently been signed with Uruguay, 
the principal object of which is to bring to an equilibrium the 
trade between the two countries. Trade negotiations are in 
progress with the United States, Egypt and Brazil. 

The number of unemployed at the end of December, 1934, 
rose to 668,000, or about 49,000 more than at the same time 


in 1933. 


Morocco 
From the Bank of British West Africa Limited 


Business conditions have not improved much during the 
past month. Sales to France of wheat and barley are we 
difficult, and so the outlook for this year’s crop is not good. 
The demand for imported goods is consequently dull, and 
rumours of increased duties and “ quotas” affecting imports 
contribute to the general uncertainty. In the first eleven 
months of 1934 imports into French Morocco totalled Frs.1,213 
millions and exports Frs.620-7 millions. Imports from France 
totalled Frs.517°8 millions and rts to France Frs.314 
millions. Imports from Japan reached Frs.99-5 millions, as 
compared with England’s Frs.55 millions. England, however, 
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bought Frs.23 millions of Moroccan produce compared with 
less than Frs.2 millions taken by Japan. 4,647 motor vehicles 
were imported during the calendar year 1934, as against 5,137 

in 1933. 2,453 of these were of American origin, and 1,922 
. Of French origin. Less than 50 British vehicles found buyers. 


The United States 


Business continues to show some improvement, but doubts 
are felt in some quarters lest the partial recovery is not largely 
due to the continued distribution of relief money by the 
Government. Federal expenditure for the fiscal period 
June 30th, 1934, to January 31st, 1935, has already exceeded 
$4,000 millions and about half this amount is uncovered by 
hanhinn legislation al path ease! pox ig It is 

tion recently in into Congress. It is 
now proposed that National Banks shall be allowed to lend 
inst real estate up to the total of their capital and lus, 
less the value of their own premises. The constitution of the 
Federal Reserve Board and the twelve Federal Reserve Banks 
is also to be amended in such a way as to place the central 
banking system more directly under the control of the 
Government. 

As regards the actual trend of business, the January output 
of motor cars is estimated at 306,000 vehicles. This is the 
largest production for any January since 1929. Agricultural 
implement makers are busy, and the tin-plate mulls are also more 
active, The number of blast furnaces in operation was increased 
by 20 during January, and 89 were in operation at the end of 
the month, Pig-iron production rose from 1,027,622 tons in 
December to 1,477,336 tons in January and steel production 
from 1,941,595 to 2,834,170 tons. In early February the steel 
industry was working at 56-5 per cent. of capacity, but the 
ratio has since receded to 50-8 per cent. The textile mills have 
a good number of unfilled orders on hand in all branches of the 
trade, including cotton, wool, silk and rayon. 

In the produce markets, raw sugar has recently become 
firmer and several refiners have attempted to raise the price of 
granulated sugar. The beet-sugar industry is making consider- 
able progress in the United States. Deliveries during 1934 
amounted to 1,460,879 short tons, or an increase of more 
14 per cent. over the previous year. The home price of copper 
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is still maintained at 9 cents per Ib. and home sales remain good, 
but export business has been subject to selling pressure abroad. 
Cotton exports for the season to date only amount to 2,993,257 
bales, compared with rs returns of 5,197,455 bales for 
1932-33 and 5,053,262 bales for 1933-34. contraction in 
exports has given rise to considerable comment, especially in 
quarters not too favourably disposed towards the Adminis- 

tration’s agricultural policy. Preparations for the new crop have 
been retarded by rain and cold weather throughout much of the 
cotton belt, but owing to existing crop restriction schemes and 
the Government policy of granting loans against cotton, it is 
thought that it would need a disastrous crop failure to have much 
effect upon the market. 


Japan 
The January trade returns are summarised below :— 


Jan., 1934 Jan., 1935 
Yen. mill, Yen. mill. 


Imports ons on ius ase 144 237 
ee “ae dat Ss ee 128 169 
Import Surplus ove 16 68 


The following table shows the direction of Japan’s foreign 
trade during 1934 :— 


Exports. Imports. 

Yen. mill. Yen. mill. 
Manchoukuo ... iin ane ios 403 192 
United States ... Bet ea i 398 768 
India (excl. Ceylon) ... aie Sy 238 289 
Dutch East Indies his am ar 158 64 
China e oe oat 150 121 
United Kingdom _ one -" 109 70 
Egypt wie vee —_ 72 46 
Australia oa aa =. ee 64 197 
South America ... ofan oda ai 61 24 
France ... ms ne ee ox 38 18 
South Africa ... arn hal a 29 8 
British East Africa bie a: aie 23 16 
Germany oe 19 108 


In the commodity markets, raw silk and fertilisers are 
firmer, but other commodities are inactive. Owing to the 
continual fall in prices, a tem stoppage in the weaving 
section of the rayon industry is under consideration in certain 
districts. The ratio of curtailment of cotton spinning for the 
second quarter of 1935 has been fixed at 16-2 per cent. This 
is an increase of 5 per cent. over the old ratio. 
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Statistics 
BANK OF ENGLAND 
Issue Department 
| Note Gor. | 2 | omer | sitver | Fiduciary 
[comet Debt. Secucs. |Site, Coin. | Issue. acme 
2 ters Bors MEST Sar 
£ £ mn. £ mn. | £ mn. £ mn. £ mn. £ mn. 
Bnd March, 1929/ 361-8 | 11-0 | 235-2 | 9:0 | 48° | 260: 153-3 
» » 1930! 352-3 | 11-0 | 233-0 | 1-5 | 4:5 | 260-0 | 155-1 
» » 931) 357-1 | 11-0 | 232-0 | 12-9 | 4-0 | 260-0 | 144-5 
»  » 1932) 360-5 | 11-0 | 240-9 | 19-3 | 3-8 | 275-0 | 120-8 
» ~~: 1983} 367-1 | uo | 29-9 | 10-5 | 3-6 | 275-0 | 171-8 
»  » +1934! 378-8 | 1-0 | 245-4 | 0-1 | 3-5 | 260-0 | 191-1 
Feb. 13,1935| 374-9 | 11-0 | 245-6 | 0-9 | 2-4 | 260-0 | 192-4 
Feb.  20,1935| 373-3 | 11-0 | 2456 | 0-9 | 2-4 | 260-0 | 192-5 
Banking Department 
Govt. |Discounts| Other | 
"Public Bankers’ Other Propor- 
Deposits. | Deposits. | Deposits. | Secur |, and | Secur~ | Reserve. |) “ tion, 
a —|__| | —_|__|_|___|__ 
£ £ £ Emn.| £ £ 1 
End March, 1929| 19:7 | 58-2 | 36-4 | 50-6 | 13-0 | 17-1 | 51-9 | 48°4 
»  » 1930| 18-8 | 54-9 | 35-9 | 44-8 | 6-1 | 13-3 | 63-7 | 58-1 
»  o» 93l| 17-2 | 58-8 | 34-7 || 30-3 | 24-6 | 25-7 | 48-3 | 43-6 
»  w» 1¥932| 27-2 | 54-6 | 34-4 | 35-7 | 11-7 | 51-1 | 35-9 || 30-9 
» » 1933| 21-2 | 92-8 | 35-0 | 57-7 | 11-8 | 17-2 | 80-6 | 54-0 
»  » 19%| 17-5 | 94-5 | 36-9 | 77-1 | 5-6 | 11-0 | 73-4 | 49-2 
aus Se Se Pater d ated ite Resale Beate Biedbodl 
Feb. 13, 1935 | 18-3 | 101-8 | 40-4 | 82-8 | 7-9 | 10-0 | 78-1 | 48-6 
Feb. 20,1935| 26-3 | 94-8 | 40-9 | 81-6 | 7-0 11-8 | 79-8 | 49-2 
LONDON CLEARING BANKS (monthly averages) 
Accept- | | 
| Deposits. | gBOes_ Cash. | and | yal | Bills | Invest | advances. 
wall onc | ao SS ae 
| gam. | gme | com | mm | com | cme | Emm | £ 
March, 1925 | 1,643°5 | 113-9 | 190-2 | 51-1 | 11-7 | ab-1 | 290-4 | 857-1 
» 1929 | 1,776-6 | 222-1 | 187-8 | 52-7 | 136-1 | 216-6 | 258-9 | 995-9 
» 1930 | 1,719-3 | 159-3 | 184-4 | 51-3 | 134-7 | 183-6 | 240-4 | 990-8 
» 1931 | 1,763-9 | 121-5 | 184-0 | 43-5 | 114-1 | 240-4 | 311-1 | 936-1 
» 1932 | 1676-4 | 98-7 | 174-0 | 43-4 | 112-5 | 216-8 | 281-9 | 902-1 
» 1933 | 1,925-2 | 95-8 | 207-0 | 40-1 | 108-7 | 348-1 | 510-2 | 766-2 
» 1934 | 1830-6 | 112-8 | 218-9 | 43-5 | 120-4 | 202-1 | 547-1 | 753-0 
Dec., 1934 | 1,970-8 | 122-7 | 215-9 | 54-7 | 150-6 | 254-9 | 594-3 | 733-5 
Jan., 1935 | 1,962-1 | 120-6 | 224-9 | 46-3 | 137-3 | 284-1 | 593-4 | 752-8 
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LONDON BANKERS’ CLEARING HOUSE RETURNS 








} 


1925 ... 
1929 ... 
1930 ... 
1931 ... 
1932 ... 
1935 ... 
1934 ... 


1934 to February 21 
1935 to February 20 
1934 February (3 weeks) ... 
1935 February (3 weeks) ... 


PM a Ganeing, Total. 
Sor | ‘em | ‘2958 | doasr 
39,936 1,882 3,079 44,897 
38,782 1,812 2,964 43,558 
31,816 1,668 2,752 | 36,236 
27,834 1,610 2668 | 32,112 
27,715 1,657 2,766 32,138 
30,740 1,760 2,984 | 35,484 
4 | PR LEE a 
4,752 268 | 453 | 5,473 
4,906 283 474 | 5,663 
2,031 106 | 181 | 2,318 
1,818 | 110 | 190 6| 2,118 














BANKERS’ PROVINCIAL CLEARING RETURNS 





| ] 
1931. | 1932. | 1933. 


| 1925. | 
Birmingham ... | is 
Bradford... wo | —_ 
Bristol — — 5-1 | 
Hull ... _ ion 4-8 
Leeds... wn ine 4-5 | 
re ee | 
Liverpool 42-5 
Manchester ... 77-4 
Newcastle-on-Tyne ... 7-8 
Nottingham ... ane 2:3 | 
Sheffield .. «.| 5-0 | 


ee 


| 


1929. | 


34-2 
58-0 
| 6-5 
2-8 


| 46 | 


£ man. | £mn. | £ mn. | 


— 
9-5 | 9-0 | 
3-3 | 3-4 | 
6-0 | 4-9 
3-1 | 3-0 
3:5 | 3:8 
2-9) 3-1 | 

| 24-7 | 25-6 
41-9 | 42-5 
6-0 | 5-7 
19 | 1-9 | 
3-5 | 3-3 | 


‘164-3 [141-2 |106-3 |106-2 |107-7 |117-2 |112-2 |122-2 
} | | | | i 


1934. | 1934. | 





jan., 
935. 


—— — 





9-7 | 11-3 | ll-l | 12-0 


33 | 42) 3-9 | 43 
50) 54) 44) 45 
3-2 | 32) 31] 35 
38 | 44] 40) 49 
31) 3-3 | 3.0 | 3-7 
25-6 | 26-8 | 26-3 | 29-4 
42-1 | 46-1 | 43-5 | 46-2 


6-5 | 69) 70) 7-2 
19} 20); 19) 2-2 
35 | 3-6 


£ mn. | £ mn. | £ ma. 














LONDON AND NEW YORK MONEY RATES 
































Lonpon. | New Yor. 
| Treasury Bills. | | gp — 
- 3 Months’| Short | Re- | Call | Accept- 
Rate. |render Market | Bank Bills.| Loans. | discount! Money. | ances. 
| Rate. Rate. || Rate. | 
Percent.|Percent. Percent. | Percent. | Percent. || Per cent.| Per cent.) Per cent. 
End March, 1925 (44) — | 444) 5 he | & 3 
» oo» 1999) 53 | SH 5 eer | ara ez 5 
” » 1930| 3% | 2 2x5 2y'5-2 2-23 | 3 | & 2 
. » 1931| 3 | 2 | 2%-2b| 2%-2 2-24 | 2 lk 1 
> «»« ata |S li i281; 23 | 3 24 2} 
- » 1933| 2 # Sa-t t +1 3% | 3 24 
»  » 194) 2 i # | tt ee 
Jan. 23rd, 1935 2 . | a. oe. foe 
Feb. 20h, 195, 2 |) + * | fa ! rH } 1 | * 
FOREIGN EXCHANGES 
] | | 
_ Parity | 1933. | 1934. 1935. 


New York— 
(a) Spot... | $4866 |) 3-403 | 5-07 
(6) 3 Months | — | lfc. dis. ic. dis. 
Montreal eee $4 -866 4-083 | 5-ll 
(a) Spot... | Fr.124-21 86} 77} 
(6) 3 Months ~ 29c. dis. 155c. dis. 
Berlin— 
(a) Official... | Mk.20-43 | 14-24) 12-86 


(®) Registered a 
ks 214% dis. 








| Sepe7i 1931). Feb. 22. | Feb. 21. | Jan. 30.| Feb. 6. | Feb. 13.| Feb. 20. 


4-87) | 4-884,| 4-88, 4-88, 





| $c. pm. | 4c. pm.| $c. pm. . pm. 
4-874 | 4-883 | 4-89 4-882 
744 | 74 | Tay | 7334 
33c. dis. 35c. dis. | 29}c. dis. 32c. dis. 
12-21 | 12-23 | 12-16 | 12-13 
394% dis. 344% dia 35% dis. 36% dia 
21-01, | 21-034 | 20-89 20.86" 
57 | «578 | ST y 57 
15-15 | 15-164/ 15-08 | 15 
19-393 | 19-40 | 19-40 | 19-40 
35 =| SH 3544 3S 
264 | 264 26} 
7 =| UT, | 11633 =| 1 
iti ts | 15 15 
4t+ | 43t | 44 
95-80t|), 95-95 +}j) en + Fa 
- | 1h 
214d. | 21 | 21 
1/14 1/2 1/2. 1/2 
178d. | 17id. | 17%d 18jd. 


Amsterdam ...| Fi. 12-11 8-42} 7-594 

: -- | Bel. 35 24-254 21-88} 
Milan ... --- | Li, 92-46 66§ 58, 
Berne... —.... | Fr. 25-22$ | 17-494 15-81 
Stockholm ...| Kr. 18-16 | 183; 19-39 
Madrid -+ | Ptas.25-223 | 41, 37H 
a | ee ieaae 1143 13 
Buenos Aires ... | 47 ead, | 4tt st 
Rio de Janeiro 5-89d.| Sit | 4 
Valparaiso ...| Pes.40 || 56°50¢ | 50-10} 
Bombay ‘ 18d. a | 18d. 
Hong Kong .. —d 15 (184d. 
Kobe ... ‘ 24-574. 
Shanghai —d 203d. | 16). 
Gold price .. per oz. 121s. 8d. | 136s. 5d. | 
Silver price ..| peroz, | 174d. | id. | 





247.d. 


142s. 1d. Aéleoja. 142s. 4d. (142s. 93d. 
24d. | Aayied. | 247 254d. 





* Nominal. + Official Rate. { Kr.197-10, since devaluation of Kroner on February 17th, 1934. 
§ Prior to January 14th, 1935, rates represent pence per gold peso, henceforward paper pesos to the £. 
| Revalued 


on January Ist, 1935. 











PUBLIC REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE 








7 


" 


| To | Te 
1930-31., 1931-32.; 1932-33.| 1933-34.| Feb. 17,| Feb. 16, 
| | | | 1934. ‘| 1935. 
































i } | a 
REVENUE— £ mn. | mn. | £mn.' £mn. £mn. | £ mn. 
Income Tax ... ‘ 256-0 | 287-4 | 251-5 228-9 173-6 | 175-7 
Sur-Tax... ... .| 67-8 76-7 | 60-7 52-6 37-1 | 35-0 
Estate Duties ... .| 82-6 65-0 77-1 8-3 | 77-3 | 69-5 
Stamps ’ | 20-7 | 17-1 19-2 22-7 | 16:9 | 18-0 
Customs | 121-4 | 136-2 | 167-2 | 179-2 | 157-1 | 162-7 
Excise ... ha ee ... | 124-0 | 119-9 | 120-9 | 107-0 96-9 92-5 
Motor Vehicle Duties 
oGexcheaver Share). | $9 | $0 | 50 5-2 | 50 | 50 
Tax Revenue ... <> Sn 3-2 |; Sl 26 | O06 0-5 
| 
Total Tax Revenue | 681-3 710-5 | 704-7 | 683-5 | 564-5 558 -9 
Post Office... 10-1 11-5 10:9 13-1 17-9 16-7 
Crown Lands ~ ~_ 1-3 1-3 1-2 1-2 1-1 1-2 
Receipts from Sundry Loans 32-9 13-8 5-1 4:7 4-6 4-3 
Miscellaneous Receipts 50-3* | 33-9* | 22-9 22-1 21-6 12:8 
Total Non-tax Revenue 4-6 | 60-5 | 40-1 | 41-1 | 45-2 35-0 
= 
Total Ordinary Revenue .. | 775-9 | 771-0 | 744-8 | 724-6 | 609-7 593-9 
Post Office... 7 we 59-0 58-0 59-3 59-3 48 -6 50-8 
Road Fund ... ene on 22-9 22-5 22-9 25-5 24-8 25-8 
Total Self-balancing Revenue... 81-9 | 80-5 | 82-2 | 84-8 | 73-4 766 
EXPENDITURE— 
National Debt Interest -- | 293-2 | 289-5 | 262-3 212-9 21:5 200°6 
Payments to N. Ireland a 6-4 6-3 7:0 6-6 5-1 5-1 
Other Cons. Fund Services... 2-9 3-1 | 3:3 4-1 3-2 3-0 
Post Office Fund ia - = a= on na aa 2-3 
Supply Services mn -- | 429-8 | 439-2 | 458-3 458-8 398-6 411-3 
Total Ordinary Expenditure ... | 732-3 | 738-1 | 730-9 682-4 | 608-4 622-3 
Sinking Fund... .. ..| 66-8 | 32:5 | 172) 77 | 54 | 6-4 
Payments to U.S. Govt. ... + + 29-0 3-3 3-3 ie 
Self-balancing Expenditure 
(As per contra) ons ous 81-9 80-5 82-2 84-8 73-4 76-6 





* Includes Appropriation from Rating Relief Suspense Account. 


t Included under National Debt Interest. 











PRODUCTION 





Total 1913 

o we 

nw» 1929 

» 1930 

» 1931 

» 1932 

o i383 

» 1934 
January, 1934 
January, 1935 


| 
| 


Pig-Iron. | 





Coal. | ‘Steel. 
| Tons mill. | Tons thous. | Tons thous. 

= | 287 «4 10,260 7,664 
| 25-2 6262 | «7,385 

257-9 7,589 | 9,636 
-| 23-9 | 6192 | 2,328 
| 219-5 | 3773 | «5,208 
s | 208-7 | 3,574 | 5,261 
‘ | art 6| = 4368 | 70084 
| 221-0 | 5,979 | 8,860 

20-8 441 71 

20-5 521 | 758 





BOARD OF TRADE PRODUCTION INDEX NUMBER 





(1924 = 100) 
| Complete Year. | 1933. | 1934. 
| i 
cr ————— 
| 1932. | 1933. | 1934. 40. Ist Qr. | 2nd Qr. | Sed Or. 4th Qr. 
Mines and Quarries... | 77-5 | 76-9 62-8 | 82-8 | 89:0| 78-8| 76-9| 86-5 
| | 
Iron and Steel | 66-2) 82-2) 102-6 | 93-7 | 104-7 | 104-3 | 98-2 | 103-2 
| | | j 
Non-Ferrous Metals | 96-3 | 101-9 | 148-4 | 120-7 | 117-1 | 142-1 | 151-0 | 183-5 
| | 
Engineering and Ship- | 
iiding .. .| 88-6| 96-0 | 112-1 | 100-4 | 108-1 | 111-8 | 113-1 | 115-2 
Textiles 85-1} 89-8| 92 0| 95-9] 961) 21-0 86-2| 94-7 
Chemicals 98-1 | 101-0 es | us| 106-7 | | 107-1 | 103-2 | 105-1 
Leather and Boots 96-4 | 106-2 | | 106-9 | 101-7 | n0-7 | 100 99-1 | 109-7 
Food, Drink and 
Tobacco... 97-6 | 99-2 | 04 sar] s/s see 106-8 
Total* 95-3 | 98:6 | 110. 5 | 105: 105-0 | | 116-0 


i 





| 





110-3 | 110-3 | 106-0 








* Includes paper and printing, gas and electricity, rubber, cement and tiles. 
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(a) Percentage of Insured Workers 


UNEMPLOYMENT 














Date. 1928. | 1929. 
— eee 
feauar i0-7 | 12-3 

juary . . 

ebruary 10-4 12-1 

me | 33 | 8 
i 9-8 9-7 
June 10-7 9-6 
July 11-6 9-7 
August 11-6 9-9 
September | 11-4 10-0 
October 11-8 10-3 
November 12-2 10-9 
December 11-2 11-0 











1930. | 1931. | 
a DEE Bes 
| 32-4 | 21-5 
| 12-9 | 21-7 
| 13-7 | 21-5 
| 14-2 | 20-9 
| 15-0 | 20-8 
| 15-4 | 21-2 
| 16-7 | 22-0 
| 17-1 | 22-0 
| 17-6 | 22-6 

18-7 | 21-9 
| 19-1 | 21-4 

20:2 | 20-9 








1932, | 1933. | 1934. | 1935, 
22-4 | 23-1 | 18-6 | 17-7 
22:0 | 22:8 | 18-1 
20-8 | 21-9 | 17-2 
21-4 | 21-3 | 16-6 
22-1 | 20-4 | 16-2 
2-2 | 19-4 | 16-4 
22-8 | 19-5 | 16-7 
23-0 | 19-1 | 16-5 
22-8 | 18-4 | 16-1 
21-9 | 18-1 | 16-4 
22-2 | 17-9 | 16-4 
al-7.| 17-5 | 16-1 











(b) Actual Numbers Unemployed (in thousands) 





















































j | | | 
Mar., | Mar., | Mar., | Mar.,  Jan., | Mar., | Dec., | Jan., 
| 1929, | 1931. | 1932. | 1933. | 1934. | 1934. | 1934. | 1935, 
Number of Insured | ‘ ee 
Persons unem- | 
, re eS | 
yz unemployed | 920 | 1,933 | 2,129 | 2,205 | 1,953 | 1,814 | 1,710 | 1,843 
Temporarily stopped | 200| ‘613 | 427| ‘511 | ‘362 | ‘317| ‘293| ‘360 
Normally in casual 
employment | 84| 120| 104) 10| 92) 9%] 8 | 92 
—_—_——| QE Bpreseeet —————— | — —q—| | quem | ume | ——___—. 
Total. | 1,208 | 2,666 | 2,660 | 2,821 | 2,407 | 2,205 | 2,086 | 2,295 
RAILWAY TRAFFIC RECEIPTS 
Four Weeks ended. Aggregate for 7 Weeks, 
"Feb. 17, 1934. | Feb. 17, 1935. 1934 =| (935 
| eo Lee | ee Lo | | rs Pores 
stain. | Coote | Retin, | Goode | stain | One| atin | Gente 
| £m, fun, | £me | a0 smo. | £m £mn. | £m, 
Great Western | o6 | 12] 06] 2-2] 1-0 | 20 | 12 | 2-0 
London” & North 
omen? .. | 10] 231] 1-0 | 2211-7 | 39 | 1-7 | 3-9 
London Midland & 
Scottish  «.- | 14] 29) 1-4 | 29 | 25 | 50] 25 | 49 
Southern 0-9 | 0-4) 0-9! 0-4] 16 | 0-7 | 16 | O- 
—. . |i s@| 641 5-9 | 6-6 | 68 |11-6 | 6-9 4 








* The London & North Eastern Railway Returns are made up a day earlier each week 


than the other lines. 








RETAIL TRADE 
(from the Board of Trade Journal) 
Change in value since same date in previous year 



































{$33 933. iss. 1908 
By CATEGORIES: Great Britain! % | % * | % 
ee tee-  as Fe > | ee | —64 | +39 | +18 
Food & Perishables .. ..| —4-7 | -5-1 | +31 | +23 
Other Merchandise of which | | | 
Piece-goods* ... ote - | —-66 | -169 | +6-1 Nil 
(i) Household Goods | — ~— +3-4 | -0-5 
(ii) Dress Materials ... bie _ — | +75 | +14 
Women's Wear®  .. ..|-89 | -68 | +40 | -0-2 
@ Fashion Departments ..| — 7-5 | -9-3 | +45 | +10 
(ii) Girls’ & Children’s Wear | — 8-2 —5-5 —4-3 | -3-1 
(iii) Fancy Drapery «.. -98 | -37 +47 | +08 
Men's & Boys’ Wear ... — 9-5 | —4-8 +8-3 | 5-9 
Boots & Shoes c uwPage'l ee | Se | +10-8 
Furnishing Departments +14 | 197-4 +15-0 | +8-5 
Hewes js lw — 20 | -7-2 | 49-9 | 44-1 
Meay Goods =. = ~|-—61 | 406 | 4-2 | 43 
Sports & Travel -—-97 +11-6 +62 | +49 
Miscellaneous & Unallocated. — 8-8 +23  +3-2 | -4-9 
ys #8 ana F | 
All Categories— | | 
oe iS £) Wine eee «pa | cm | ded 
Wales & North of England... — 4-9 | -85 | +3-2 | +1-7 
South of England ... we | — 45 | —2°5 44-5 4+2-1 
London, Central & WestEnd -— 8-7 | -7-0 | +7-0 | 41-1 
London, Suburban. ../ —6-5 | -5-8 | +4-3 | +1-7 


| 





—2:8 
—1-5 
—3-8 
+3-1 
+7-1 
+3-8 


+72 
+9-2 
+3-9 
—0-6 
+5°5 
+78 
+4°3 


+6-9 
+3-4 
+46 
+3-0 
+5-2 








* Including some goods which cannot be allocated to sub-headings. 
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SOME LEADING IMPORTS 








ES i 


| Iron Ore 
end Raw 


Raw 
Scrap. | Cotton. Wool. 


(thous. | (thous. 
(thous. centals of centals of 


363 
185 
159 
234 
392 


woe | 100 Ibs.) | 100 Ibs.) | on) 
373 | 1578 606 155 


678 
652 
707 
765 
793 
659 





601 | 337 | 1,353 |1,279 | 
557 | 387 | 1142 | ‘944 | 
; | ' } 





SOME LEADING EXPORTS 











3,011 | 164 | 
3410 | 181 | 
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| Woollen | Worsted 
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Index Number (Sept. 16th, 1931 = 100) 


taly. 
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» January, 1955 


U.K., “ Financial Times " ; 
Générale ; Italy, Italian Chamber of 


France, Statistique 


* 
2 


, Statistische Reichsamt. 


Soe 


RETAIL PRICES (cost of living) 





Sources : 


2. 

















The figures represent the percentage increase above July, 1914, which is equal to 100. 
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3. COMMODITY PRICES (average for month) 
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LLOYDS 
BANK 


LIMITED 


Stocks and Shares 
Nominee Company 


The services ofa Nominee 
Company, in which name 
fully - paid Stocks and 
Shares may be registered, 
are now available to cus- 
tomers in approved cases, 
and will be found of con- 
siderable assistance. 

The Nominee Company 
will execute transfers, 
attend to their registra- 
tion, hold certificates, 
collect dividends and pro- 
ceeds of sale, etc. Further 
details may be obtained 
upon application at any 
of the Bank’s Branches 


























Head Office : 
71 Lombard Street, 
London, E.C.3 

































































